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THE 


ESSA Y ATHENZUM 
COMPETITION & 


ITH the aim of stimulating a critical interest in 

contemporary English Literature, The Atheneum 

has decided to offer a number of prizes for the best 
Essays on the subject : 


English Literature since 1914 


Dr. Robert Bridges and Professor George Saintsbury have 
consented to act, together with the Editor of The 
Atheneum, as judges in the competition, the Prizes for 
which will be as follows: 





First Prize - . - £50 O O 
Second Prize - - - 25 0 0 
Third Prize - - 10 O O 


Ten Prizes each va - 5 0 0 
Ten Prizes each of - 3 0 0 


SSAYS for this Competition should approximate, but 
not exceed, 3,500 words in length, and they 
should be written on one side of the paper only. 
The Competition will close with the first post received 
on Monday, April 1gth, 1920, and the result will be 
announced in The Atheneum dated June 18th, 1920. 


CONDITIONS OF THE , 

COMPETITION r HE ATHEN AUS 
will be forwarded on receipt of » Adelphi Terrace, 

a stamped addressed envelope by LONDON, 


the Editor of The Atheneum. W.C,2, 
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Appointments Vacant 





ROYAL NAVY. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for APPOINTMENTS as 
INSTRUCTOR LIEUTENANTS in the Royal Navy. _ 

Candidates must be under 30 years of age, have had a University 
Training and have taken an Honours Degree in Mathematics, 
Science or Engineering ; they should also have had some teaching 

ence. 

The rates of pay are from £365 per annum on entry toa maximum 
of £949 per annum as Instructor Commander. Promotion, by 
selection, to Instructor Captain is also open, with a maximum 
of £1,277 per annum. ; 

Retired pay to officers over 40 years of age, after 12 years’ service, 
ranges from £300 per annum for an Instructor Lieutenant to a 
maximum of £900 for an Instructor Captain, according to length 
of service. Service pension is also allowed to officers if invalided 
before beceming eligible for retired pay. 

For further particulars apply in the first instance to 

THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the following APPOINT- 
MENTS :— 

(1) On the Boys’ Side, as soon as possible, a MASTER for 
Mathematics (preferably one with Honours Degree) able to teach 
the subject up to University Scholarship standard. Ability to 
take some Science with Middle Forms desirable but not essential. 

(2) On the Girls’ Side, next September, a MISTRESS for Science 
and Mathematics, able to teach these subjects up to the stand ard 
of the First School Examination. 

Salary scale: Masters, Graduates, £180 by £10 to £240, then 

by £15 to £450. 
Mistresses, Graduates, £160 by £10 to £200, then 
by £15 to £350. 

In fixing the commencing salary, special qualifications will be 
recognised and previous Secondary School experience will be counted. 

Application forms, which should be returned not later than 
February 28th, 1920, may be obtained from the undersigned. 

FRED. WILKINSON, 
Director of Education. 

Education Offices, Nelson Square, Bolton. 





BRISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of DIRECTOR of 
EDUCATION. 

Salary £1,250 per annum inclusive. 

Form of application and schedule of duties may be obtained 
from the undersigned by sending stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope, and should be returned not later than March 1, 1920, 
marked ‘ Director.” 

WM. AVERY ADAMS, 

Guildhall, Bristol, Secretary for Education. 

February 4, 1920. 





BOROUGH OF CAMBRIDGE EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 


RAINED CERTIFICATED MEN TEACHERS are RE- 
QUIRED for :-— sp 
CENTRAL COUNCIL SCHOOL, and CENTRAL CLASSES 
attached to MILTON ROAD C. SCHOOL and MORLEY 
MEMORIAL C. SCHOOL, the iatter being a Demonstration School 
for Homerton College. French is required. vdh ey 
ST. PHILIP’S C. E. BOYS’ SCHOOL.—TRAINED CERTI- 
FICATED MAN. 
Application forms and scale of salaries will be forwarded on 
receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 
E, JENKINS, 
Education Oifice. Secretary. 
Guildhall, Cambridge. 





COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, ILFORD. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for following APPOINTMENTS :— 
(a) MASTER to teach Economics (Advanced Course) and 
History (Boys’ School). Commencing salary £200 to £275 per 
annum according to qualifications and experience. Increments and 
maximum according to County Council scale. 
(b) SPANISH MASTER for three days per week—Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. Salary £180 per annum. 
Applications to be made on forms to be obtained by sending 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the CLERK TO THE 
GOVERNORS, 
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LANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Se Lancashire Education Committee are at present organising 
a Temporary Training College at Lancaster for ex-service 
men of good general education who desire to be trained for teaching 
in Elementary Schools. It is proposed to open the College after 
Easter, and to provide a Two-Year Course leading to the Final 
Examination for the Teachers’ Certificate granted by the Board 
of Education. The Committee invite applications for the following 


$: 
(a) A LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 
(b) A LECTURER IN HISTORY. 
(c) A LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
(d) A LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Candidates should hold an Honours Degree or other special 
qualification for the position, and must have had some teaching 
experience in institutions for Higher Education, but not necessarily 
in a Training College. 

Owing to the temporary nature of the College, the appointments 
will be for two years only. Salary £400—{600 a year (non-resident), 
according to qualifications. Further particulars and forms of 
application (which must be returned before Saturday, February 28), 
~~ be obtained from the Director oF EpucarTion, County Offices, 

reston. 





ITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





APPLICATIONS are invited for APPOINTMENT as Certificated 
ASSISTANT MASTERS and Certificated ASSISTANT MIS 
TRESSES for service in the Elementary Schools of the Authority. 

REVISED SCALE OF SALARIES. 
MEN: Minimum £150 per annum. 
Maximum ... pe ... £360 per annum. 
Annual increments os le 
WOMEN: Minimum ro £136 per annum. 
Maximum ... aes ... £288 per annum. 
Annual increments a 

In the case of Trained Certificated Teachers each year spent 
in a Training College will be regarded for the purpose of fixing 
the commencing salary of a Teacher as a year of service with the 
Sheffield Education Committee. 

In fixing the commencing salary of a Teacher, certain previous 

Xperience in a like capacity under other Authorities may be 
counted as service with the Sheffield Education Committee. 

Forms of application, which must be returned to the undersigned 
as soon as possible, may be had on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 

Education Office, Sheffield, January, 1920. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF IPSWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


FULLY QUALIFIED ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS is 
required at once. The person appointed will be required 
to teach General Art Subjects, including preparation for the Board 
of Education’s Examinations in Industrial Design, including 
examinations in preliminary knowledge. For teachers possessing 
the full Associateship of the Royal College of Art, endorsed with a 
Teaching Certificate, or the new Teaching Certificate of the Board 
of Education for teachers of Art, the scale of salaries is, minimum 
£160 per annum, rising to a maximum of £300, but in the case of 
teachers not possessing either of these qualifications a scale will be 
fixed accordingly. Previous experience will be taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the commencing salary. vee 
The form of application may be obtained from the Principal of 
the School of Art, High Street, Ipswich, or from the undersigned, 
and should be returned to the Principal not later than February 
28th, 1920. 





H. ARMITAGE, 
Secretary. 
Tower House, Ipswich. 
February 14, 1920. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


qo ASSISTANT MASTER holding Full Art Master’s 

Certificate or R.C.A. Diploma, for general art instruction 
and design applied to crafts (including metalwork). Salary#/200 
plus increments for experience up to 10 years on Graduate}Scale 
(maximum now under consideration). 

Applications stating qualifications and experience and date when 
free to be sent immediately to A. J. Connabeer, Esq., Principal, 
at the School. H. FARRANDS, , 

Director of Education. 
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COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
HEADMASTERSHIP. 
HE Governors of the above school invite applications for 
the POSITION of HEADMASTER. 

The school will be commenced in temporary premises at the 
“ Woodlands,” Lord Street, pending the erection of a new school 
with accommodation for 500 boys, which is to be proceeded with 
mmediately on a site of 15 acres on the sea front. 

i Commencing salary, not less than £800 per annum. 

It is intended that the school shall be conducted as far as possible 
after the manner of a Public School for Day Boarders, for which 
purpose the new school buildings are being specially designed, 
and it is therefore desirable that candidates should have had some 
Public School experience. 

An Honours Degree of a British University will be looked for. 

The School will be grant-earning and be conducted under Articles 
of Government formulated in accordance with the Board of 
Education’s Regulations. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Headmaster, Secondary School,” accom- 
panied by copies of three recent testimonials should reach the 
undersigned on or before Tuesday, March 9, 1920. 

WM. ALLANACH, 
Correspondent and 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, 2, Church Street, Southport. 
February, 1920. 


LEEDS SCHOOL OF ART. 
DEPARTMENT OF LIFE-DRAWING & PAINTING. 
EQUIRED immediately, FULL-TIME ASSISTANT in the 
above Department. Initial salary according to qualifications 
and experience, but not less than £200. For further particulars 
apply to the Headmaster. 
Forms of application, which should be returned immediately, 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 
JAMES GRAHAM, 
Director of Education. 





Education Offices, Leeds. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
SENIOR ASSISTANT. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of SENIOR 
ASSISTANT at Canning Town Library (open access) at 
a commencing salary of £91 per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £5 for the first year, and {6 thereafter to £130, but the maximum 
not to exceed £120 per annum unless two of the higher certificates 
of the Library Association be obtained (viz. Classification, Biblio- 
graphy or Literary History). In the event of one or more of these 
three certificates being obtained, the maximum salary to be reached 
by further increments of £5 for each certificate but not exceeding 
£10 in all. 

In addition to the above, a War Bonus on the scale of the Civil 
Service Awards Nos. 84 and 101, equivalent to an additional £89 
14s. on the initial salary will be paid. 

Applicants must be not less than 21 years of age, and must 
possess four of the Library Association certificates. 

Applications, stating age, and qualifications, and accompanied 
by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be 
enclosed in an envelope endorsed “‘ Library Assistant ’”’ and reach 
me not later than the first post on Tuesday morning, March 2, 1920. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

GEORGE E. HILLEARY, 

Town Hall, Town Clerk. 

West Ham, E.15. 
February 10, 1920. 


STOKE NEWINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of ASSISTANT. 
. Salary £156 per annum, including War Bonus. Public 
library experience and Library Association certificates essential. 
Applications endorsed “ Assistant ”’ to reach me not later than 
Friday, February 27th inst. 





GEORGE PREECE, 
Librarian and Clerk. 
Public Library, Stoke Newington, 
London, N.16. 








HOLBORN EMPIRE 
MATINEES DAILY 2.30, COMMENCING MONDAY NEXT, FEB. 23, WITH 


TROJAN WOMEN 
SYBIL THORNDIKE as HECUBA. 
“ The finest piece of tragic acting of recent times.” 
March 1—CANDIDA. March 8—MEDEA. 





CITY OF CARDIFF. 


HE CARDIFF LIBRARY COMMITTEE invite applications 

for three appointments as MALE SENICR ASSISTANTS 

to fill vacancies on the Central Lending, Reference, and Cataloguing 

staffs. Salary £200 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 

to £240 Candidates must have had practical experience in library 

work and hold at least two certificates of the Library Association. 

Applications accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials 

must be addressed to the LIBRARIAN, Central Library, Cardiff, and 
delivered on or before Saturday, March 6. . 





Appointments Wanted 


IBRARIAN AND SECRETARY (Fello w of Library Associa- 

tion), about to be demobilised, seeks re-engagement. Over 

20 years’ municipal Library experience. Highest credentials, 

Apply Box 608, ATHEN#ZuM Advertisement Office, 170, Fleet St. 
London E.C.4. 


REPARATORY SCHOOLMASTER free for Summer Term. 

Long experience House Master; Organ, Singing, Good 

Games; would take PARTNERSHIP.—“ Har Porter,” Trinity 
College, Dublin. 











Art Exhibitions 


DECORATIVE PANELS 


designed by 

F. BRANGWYN, R.A., and others 

in coloured and inlaid woods by A. J. Row Ley. 
ADMISSION’ FREE, 10-6 including Saturdays. 


HEAL & SON, Ltd, 
MANSARD GALLERY, 196, etc., Tottenham Court Road, W. 


NEW ART SALON 
160, Shaftesbury Avenue (First Floor) 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS by BRACQUE, DERAIN. LHOTE, MARCHAND 
MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, SIGNAC, VLAMINCK. 

















Daily 10-6 From 17th February: 


THE EPSTEIN SCULPTURE 


“A room of masterpieces.” 














Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, Io—6. 





THE MODERN SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS 
Tenth Exhibition now open at R. I. Galleries. 
195, Piccadilly. 10-5. 


OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS 
AND ENGRAVERS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
38th Annual Exhibition. Daily 10 to 5. 


WALKER’S GALLERIES, 
118, New Bond Street, W. 
Exhibition of Rare Old Coloured Aquatints of Places of Interest. 
February 19 to March 6, 1920. 


MONARRO GROUP (First Exhibition) 
of Impressionist Paintings at 
THE GOUPIL GALLERY, 5, Regent Street. 
ls. 3d. (with Tax). 10—5.30. 














Typewriting &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 

promptly executed at home, ls. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 

Miss Nancy McFartang, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe Essex. 

YPEWRITING. — Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 

Letters, Circulars, Testimonials, Genera! Copying, Dupli- 
ating, etc. — J. TRIMNELL, 8. Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 











For Booksellers and further Miscellaneous Advertisements 
see page 259. 
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to reducing the element to an essen- 
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LETTERS FROM AMERICA: III, The Lucifer 
Brothers in Starlight, by Conrad Aiken oo 248 


paradoxical proposition, for few BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


uncritical. This may seem almost a 


would deny that the present age is, BOOK SALE 


works of literature show, is complete 
incomprehensibility. 

a On the other side, the side of the 
. 244 audience, there is a general abnega- 


in the matter of literature, self- A THACKERAY LIBRARY, by Lewis Melville ... 245 tion of the critical attitude. Because 


SCIENCE: 
Madness and Sanity 


conscious to a degree, and there are 
many to whom the self-conscious 
and the critical attitude appear to 
be identical. 

We hold that this opinion is MUsIC: 
radically false. In literature, at 
least, the critical attitude implies a 
certain saturation in the literary ORAMA: 
tradition, and as a condition of this Good keting 
saturation a certain acceptance of seer 
the highest literary excellence. At CORRESPONDENCE: 
a critical moment—the pun is apt 
enough to be condoned—there must 
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Notes on Art Sales 
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Personality ’’—The New Art Salon—Art and 
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extreme self-consciousness ; for self- 
consciousness, at an extreme point, insists so much 
upon its uniqueness that it must necessarily be im- 
patient of the suggestion that it does not create its 
own validity. There is at present abroad a general 
though unconscious confusion between two categories, 
those of existence and artistic importance. We can 
readily admit that any individual consciousness is 
unique; but that does not in the least imply that it 
possesses a corresponding rarity value. Before it 
becomes valuable it must undergo a process of trans- 
valuation, if only for the simple reason that what is 
unique in the world of existence may be, for that very 
cause, insignificant in the world of art. 

The emphasis nowadays is almost wholly upon 
difference, upon originality ; and apparently the last 
thing that occurs to a modern mind is to examine 


among all. Is not thisa democratic 
and equalitarian age ? 

Something is wrong; yet the cause is not easy to 
detect. Since the pontifical days are gone, we hope 
for ever, it is not incumbent upon us to pretend that 
we have diagnosed the malady and have the remedy 
in our hands, Our own nerves are somewhat sen- 
sitive, and for our part we could do well with a little 
less tub-thumping and trumpet-blowing, a little less 
vulgarity and self-assertion, a little more humility, 
a few more indications that we are aware we are not 
such devilish fine fellows. We cannot all be of one 
mind concerning what is good, but there is room for 
quite a considerable measure of agreement upon what 
we mean by “good.”” Dowe mean by “good,” in this 
question of modern poetry for instance, as good as 
Keats, or Shelley or Browning, or Tennyson, or 
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Hardy? And if some lesser or some other excellences 
than these are meant, why should the difference not 
be made clear ? 

To be critical does not mean to be antagonistic ; 
it chiefly means to maintain a sense of proportion and 
perspective. The proportion and the perspective 
need not be the same for all. Contemporary litera- 
ture, like the universe itself, can be triangulated from 
many different bases. What is important is that the 
system should openly be avowed and vigorously 
applied. Of course, we shall always in the last resort 
be found operating from the base-line of our own likes 
and dislikes; but they can at least be purified by 
examination. It is worth while to satisfy ourselves 
that our likes and dislikes are not merely accidental, 
that they are rooted in some impulse of the human 
soul that is likely to be valid a hundred years hence. 
We may be mistaken even in this; the mind has a 
queer power of deceiving itself concerning the purity 
of its own intentions. But some good is bound to 
come of the determination that our taste in literature 
shall not be governed by the same laws as our taste 
in clothes. Fashion may have its uses and signifi- 
cance; but it is not the guide to the good, in morals 
or in art. - 





THE DEAD REFORMER 


HE light from the green-shaded lamp lit up the 

porch wherea middle-aged man sat reading in 

a cane chair, with an old-fashioned wooden box 

at his feet. Heaps of dusty aged papers and note- 

books lay piled round the chair, a paper fluttering 

now and again quietly in the faint night breeze that 

swept in with all the invading breath of the Spring, 
keen and thrilling from the starlit sky. 

On the paved floor, within the yellow circle of 
lamplight, stood the wooden box, with lid open, 
encompassed by heaped MSS., docketed memoranda, 
bundles and bundles of faded Victorian letters, tied 
with coloured twine, old account books in leather 
bindings, newspapers yellowed by time, bulky enve- 
lopes scrawled and re-scrawled with dates and notes 
in an angular hand—everything smelling of dead, 
forgotten lives, and breathing forth the dusty, clinging 
aroma of museums where desiccated relics and 
mummified records are preserved piously from the 
earth’s maw that waits to swallow them. 

The man in the cane chair raised his eyes from the 
letter he was reading, and, bending over the wooden 
box, lifted wearily from it a fresh pile of letters, papers 
and note-books, diaries, sermons—all the accumulated, 
hoarded “‘ Literary remains”’ and personal débris of 
the Victorian preacher, orator and “reformer,’’ who 
had died forty years back. Wearily he untied a 
bundle of blue foolscap papers, and glanced at the 
first. ‘‘ The Lease of 3, Chilworth Crescent, Camden 
Town,” fell from his fingers to the floor. He paused, 
threw the bundle of blue papers on one of the heaps, 
and lit a cigarette meditatively. Then he raised his 
eyes and listened. 

From the night fields in the plain below came the 
faint baaing of a lamb floating up the hill, the cry of 


a fresh life, demanding plaintively its mother’s milk. 
The lamb had struggled painfully into life from the 
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womb in one of the furious March blizzards, it had 
survived the April snowstorms and razor winds ; 
and now its hungry, asking voice filled the silent 
fields, while, deeper, stronger, answering, caMe the 
anxious bleat of the mother succouring it. Ba-a, Ba-a, 
Ba-a-a, came the insistent, hungry, pitiful note of 
greedy life. 

The man seized a fresh packet from the wooden 
box, but while his fingers idly opened it he fell into 
thought. Sixty years ago this dead man, the 
Victorian preacher and Radical reformer, was renowned 
as a great orator. Vast audiences hung on his words ; 
great halls rang with thundering applause, taised 
again and again when he painted in glowing periods 
the millennium of Free Trade, Political Reform, Cheap 
Bread. All that he had written in popular journals 
on the questions of the day was received and eagerly 
swallowed by his clamouring generation. And now 
he was forgotten—utterly and entirely forgotten ! 
The names of his great associates, Cobden and Bright, 
hung still in the historical firmament, but his was a 
dim, blurred cobweb in the old Free Trade rafters. 
He was dead—dead as a sheep long turned into 
mutton. Nobody ever spoke of him or mentioned 
his name. Rows of his works, Theological Essays, 
Addresses to Working Men, Pamphlets, stood unopened 
on dusty library shelves, or cumbered the two- 
penny boxes. His writings were dead as he was dead, 
and nothing could ever bring them back to life. 
And yet the Victorian reformer in a measure had 
greatness. He had struggled courageously, with the 
minority, for his causes before the flowing tide had 
turned and swept them into triumph. He had fought 
consistently against sniffing orthodoxy, small-souled 
tyrannies, high-placed greed. He had never prosti- 
tuted himself for money or power. But like bigger 
and smaller men of his time he had draped his 
propaganda for Education, Knowledge, Self-Improve- 
ment, in the thick blankets of moral aims and moral 
purposes. And all the while the Preacher’s flesh, 
suppressed beneath the broadcloth, had shown that 
men, his contemporaries, he himself, were not moral 
animals. And all the dead man’s sermons and 
addresses and lectures were inflated, buoyed up by 
the great contemporary lie, everywhere preached and 
disseminated round him, that high purpose and moral 
endeavour must drive self-seeking greed and craft, 
ignorance and materialism down into the pit. They 
had preached it in their journals throughout this age 
of machinery and steam and furious material energy, 
while covering the green earth with more ugly buildings 
and more mean streets and more palls of grimy smoke. 
Only have high moral aims and unresting energy 
and commercial prosperity, only disseminate Free 
Trade newspapers, and erect Board Schools, and the 
millennium must come. 

And when the Victorian reformer had died, they 
had thrust his body into a sooty Victorian cemetery, 
guarded by tall Brummagem railings from the rows 
of prim, jerrybuilt mean streets and the gaunt railway 
embankment, where rolled and bumped incessantly 
heavy goods trains to and from the Midlands. ‘ And 
everybody had immediately forgotten the Moral 
Reformer. An aspiring niece had, indeed, planned 
his “ Life”! had made sheaves of notes, had rearranged 
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the piles of newspaper columns, had corresponded 
with his old friends, had drawn up chapter headings— 
and then had died, leaving all the materials to an 
eminent literary man, who had waited awhile and 
then died too, in his turn. Fresh efforts had been 
made, but the “Life’’ had fallen through. And 
now after forty years there stood the wooden box, 
dingy and soiled, and everything in it that held the 
tale of the Moralist’s career, his family, his early 
struggles, his fame, his speeches, his addresses, his 
discourses, his letters, his criticisms, his investments, 
his debts, his unfinished works, his loves, his hates— 
all was dead and covered with dust. Nobody was 
interested in him or in anything about him. Even 
his famous speeches were unreadable. There was no 
Beauty, nothing of the cunning or grace of living 
Nature in all he had ever written. 

Impelled by a feeling of weary exasperation, the 
man rose from the cane chair, and, seizing the wooden 
box, turned it upside down on the paved floor. Then, 
reversing it, he began throwing into it everything 
pell-mell. He glanced with aversion at an unopened 
packet of faded letters inscribed in a thin, spidery, 
feminine hand, “‘ Private Letters from J. L. to E. M.,” 
and dropped it quickly into the box. ‘“‘ Ideal, poetical 
sentiments, petrified like all the rest !’’ he muttered. 
Then he turned his head, gazed into the darkness and 
listened. PFI 

From the little copse halfway down the hill, 
suddenly the stillness was split by the rising notes of 
a nightingale, throbbing higher and higher with 
piercing pain, then passing and bubbling with low, 
ecstatic trills. It was the answer to the wooden box. 

EDWARD GARNETT. 


NOSTALGIA 


Give me my old coat again 
That I have worn through many days of rain, 
Whose hue is varied, ripened by the sun 
To subtle patterns ; give me one 
Of my old books to read by firelight half asleep, 
Whose effaced memories leave gaps of deep 
Conjecture over thoughts that lie in rest 
Beneath their placid linen. Let the blest 
White hands of silence touch me, and the white 
Cool hands of rivers soothing through the night 
Into the dreams of trancéd sleepers—hands 
Reminiscent, binding me with scented bands. 
The wake of clouds shall touch me, whose pale ships 
Pass suavely over ; let the whispering lips 
Of twilight tell me of dead loves and legend glories, 
And let these flames unscroll their golden stories 
And fold them with the pinch of dusty fingers. 
Ah, in this darkness many a sunset lingers, 
And many a dream within this dozing, 
Things slow revealed and dimly closing. ... . 
Give me my old town again 
That I have watched through ghostly scarves of rain, 
Through fringes of pale lights, and let me see 
Her streets that wound into my brain so stealthily 
That I hear yet the chant of them that roars 
Along their blinded spectral corridors. 
Give my old joy and wonder back again, 
The adolescent loveliness of pain ; 
But let me touch them now, and know and bless 
With this new love and dawning tenderness. 

Iris TREE. 


1919. 
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REVIEWS 
A STAGE FIGHT 


THE SUPERSTITION OF Divorce. By G. K. Chesterton. (Chatto 
& Windus. 5s. net.) 


R. G. K. CHESTERTON is a writer for the young. 

It is sufficient to look back over one’s own 

experience and to compare it with that of one’s 

friends to find that increase in years brings, amongst other 

things, a decreasing interest in the views of Mr. Chesterton. 

For that reason we hesitate to say that the present book is 

really the dullest book he has written ; we content ourselves 

with remarking that no previous book by Mr. Chesterton 
has seemed to us so uninteresting. 

When we are young we know very little about the world, 
Our limited experience and the youthful desire for vivid 
contrasts and dramatic destinies enable us to believe quite 
a number of fairy tales. It is only slowly that we discover 
the conditions of existence; that we learn to distinguish 
the oasis from the mirage ; that we realize the melancholy 
truth that ‘‘ Man proposes—but God disposes.” “‘ Circum- 
stances—I make circumstances!” said Napoleon. That 
brings a thrill at twenty, but a wry smile at forty. But 
while we grow older Mr. Chesterton does not, and so the 
distance between us widens. Mr. Chesterton remains 
youthful at heart, which means that he is incapable of 
profiting by experience. Periodically he makes his 
appearance on the stage; he continues to slay dragons 
with all his old zest, brandishing his sword against a 
background of red fire. But we know now that the sword 
is a wooden sword, that the red fire won’t burn anything, 
and we have our doubts about the dragons. We never see 
them anywhere else; which raises the suspicion that Mr. 
Chesterton previously constructs them behind the scenes. 
There was a time when we thought these combats terrific 
affairs, although even then, watching the sword-strokes 
critically, we occasionally wondered whether the dragon 
were quite as dead as he seemed. But since then we have 
grown up and, like St. Paul, have put away childish things, 
amongst them the greater part of Mr. Chesterton’s menagerie 
of mythical monsters, his sinister Jew financier, his still 
more sinister ‘‘ modern science,” and, ornamented with 
wings instead of horns, his happy peasant and delightful 
Middle Ages. Our suspicion is now a certainty: Mr 
Chesterton makes these things himself. In all the territory 
known to us we cannot discover an authentic footprint of 
any one of them. Of course, these particular creations 
have been in stock for a long time. During the war Mr. 
Chesterton has been chiefly engaged in manufacturing 
nations; he has produced an England, a France and a 
Germany that we have not met with elsewhere, and 
sketched the outlines of a Russia which shows traces, 
however, of the influence of Lord Northcliffe. He has also 
composed a Pacifist (black with red stripes) and a Patriot 
(all white), but the same models are on sale everywhere. 
To see Mr. Chesterton slashing and hewing at three monsters 
at once, say a Jew, ‘“‘ Modern Science” and a Pacifist, was 
a really exhilarating spectacle; had it not been for the 
fact that there was a war on, we could have watched it 
indefinitely. The spectacle was exhilarating because, 
supposing Mr. Chesterton’s opponents to be real, our 
sympathies were wholly with Mr. Chesterton. It is for 
that reason that, when we were too young to know a 
fancy from a fact, we admired Mr. Chesterton as a great 
champion. 

In the present book, for instance, he has created a 
Marriage State and a Divorce Movement which raise, 
respectively, our enthusiastic approval and our hearty 
detestation. We know, however, that neither of them 
exists. Marriage, according to Mr. Chesterton, is the 








ultimate home of liberty ; it is the sole effectual bulwark 
against the tyranny of the State. It should be indissoluble 
for two reasons: first, that the granting of divorce means 
ultimately the enslavement of the community, and second, 
that it is the expression of a vow, and a vow, for 
mystical but obscure reasons, must never be broken. The 
Divorce Movement aims at breaking up this last home of 
liberty, and is merely another manifestation of the sinister 
activities of that band of capitalists who are working to 
bring about the Servile State. This, so far as we can make 
out, is Mr. Chesterton’s position. It is not very easy to 
grasp because he has, to an unusual degree, indulged his 
propensity to break his argument in order to comment on 
anything that occurs to him, and we are not yet clear on 
some fundamental points—as to what, for instance, Mr. 
Chesterton understands by a married couple. He seems 
to attach so much importance to the ceremony as to 
suggest that he takes the purely legal view. What does 
Mr. Chesterton understand by breaking the marriage vow ? 
A legal divorce ? 

The question is important because it bears on Mr. 
Chesterton’s philosophy of the vow. If the marriage vow 
consists in saying, “‘ I will never be divorced,’”’ we agree 
that it is within the power of a man to keepit. But if it 
consists in promising to love, honour and cherish till death, 
it is as sensible as to promise never to be ill. We think 
that Mr. Chesterton must intend the purely legal con- 
struction, for he says: “‘ The philosophic peculiarity of 
divorce and re-marriage, as compared with free love and 
no marriage, is that a man breaks and makes a promise at 
the same time.’’ The breaking of the promise here is 
obviously the act of divorce. Mr. Chesterton’s remark has 
no other point, for obviously a loveless, but legally married 
couple may have broken the vow to love one another a 
week after the honeymoon. In any case, the keeping of 
such a vow is not a matter entirely within their volition, 
and such vows, beyond satisfying certain emotional needs 
at the moment, have no other validity. But although 
Mr. Chesterton’s argument shows that this is all he means, 
he has not got the matter clear in his own mind, otherwise 
he would not have written his book. If he had realized 
that all he was defending was a purely legal status, the kind 
of thing that enables a man to be entered on a census list 
as ‘‘ Brown, John; married,” instead of ‘‘ Brown, John ; 
single,” he would hardly have grown so impassioned in 
its defence. If, indeed, Mr. Chesterton thinks that the 
legal tie is all that makes a marriage, then marriage must 
be defended against him. 

As for his other point, that marriage is the last home of 
liberty, that rests on verbal confusions. Marriage is 
contrasted with the State: ‘‘ The State consists of coer- 
cion,” marriage being an expression of the highest liberty, 
the liberty to bind oneself. Anyone would think that 
Mr. Chesterton’s only idea of the State was a ferocious 
despotism. Even a despotism cannot endure against the 
will of the people, as the example of Russia shows. But, 
in any case, the distinction is nonsense. What is the 
connection between divorce and the franchise? Does a 
divorced man lose the vote? In a democratic country the 
coercion imposed by the State is imposed by the people on 
themselves. It is exactly like Mr. Chesterton’s description 
of marriage : they manifest the liberty to bind themselves, 
If Mr. Chesterton replies that England is not democratic, 
we may ask how his argument is affected by the precise 
degree of democracy that prevails. Later on he develops 
another argument: the granting of divorce may split 
society into two camps : those who approve and those who 
do not. Mr. Chesterton thinks that “it is in this connec- 
tion, perhaps, that we have to consider most gravely and 
doubtfully the future of our own country.” It is difficult 
to suppose that Mr. Chesterton is serious. Of course, 


there will be people who agree and others who disagree. 
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There always have been two opinions about everything. 
Even were divorce as dangerous to England, in this sense, 
as Christianity was to Rome, does that affect the rights 
and wrongs of the matter? Would not Mr. Chesterton’s 
argument apply equally to the reforms he advocates? It 
is truly an undiscriminating bludgeon that he wields here. 

But, indeed, with the collapse of his argument founded 
on marriage considered, mystically, as a vow, there is 
nothing in Mr. Chesterton’s book that requires considera- 
tion. He has tried to do the impossible. He has taken 
the Roman Catholic idea of marriage, divorced it from its 
religious basis, and then tried to show that it stands on 
its own feet in a rational world. It does nothing of the 
kind. In common with other articles of the Roman 
Catholic faith, it forms part of a connected scheme. It 
rests on certain assumptions, and the acceptance of those 
assumptions amounts to accepting the Roman Catholic 
faith. We admit Mr. Chesterton’s dilemma. If he were 
to expound the Roman Catholic doctrine he would be 
bound, in fairness, to discuss the Roman Catholic practice— 
a discussion which, to a writer of his views, might offer 
delicate difficulties. 

The antagonist in Mr. Chesterton’s drama, the wily 
capitalist working to bring about universal divorce, we 
find quite as unreal as Mr. Chesterton’s married state : 

The masters of modern plutocracy know what they are about. 
They are making no mistake ; they can be cleared of the slander of 
inconsistency. A very profound and precise instinct has led them 
to single out the human household as the chief obstacle to their 
inhuman progress. 

Frankly, we do not believe it ; not even if Mr. Chesterton 
assures us that by “ masters of modern plutocracy ”’ he 
means those international Jew financiers. So far as we 
can see, Mr. Chesterton does not deal with the real case 
for divorce, and his book leaves the question exactly where 
it was before. J. W. N. S. 


A PIONEER OF THE RENAISS- 
ANCE IN SCOTLAND 


Dovuctas’s AZNEIpD. By Lauchlan Maclean Watt. (Cambridge, 
University Press. 14s. net.) 
HE figure of Gawain Douglas, poet, ecclesiastic 

I and political intriguer, is an outstanding one in 

the literature as well as the history of Scotland, 
and up to the present he can scarcely be said to have come 
into his own. So great an authority as the late Professor 
Hume Brown speaks of Dunbar and Douglas as men ‘‘ who 
in any age must have been among the first literary figures 
of their time.”’ And there can be little doubt that Douglas’s 
“‘ #Eneid’”’ has given to its author a rank in literature 
which very few authors have attained whose ‘‘ magnum 
opus ”’ was a translation. Mr. Watt’s scholarly volume 
can claim to be the most thorough and complete introduc- 
tion yet written to the personality and work of Gawain 
Douglas. 

To Douglas, as to se many of his contemporaries, the 
times were grievously out of joint. He was born several 
generations too late. He was firmly rooted in the old 
faith, in the political and social outlook of medi«valism ; 
but, nevertheless, he had felt the invincible lure of the 
Renaissance and the mastering charm of the classics. 
Probably Mr. Watt has done well, and he has certainly 
meant kindly, in passing somewhat hastily over the political 
side of Douglas’s career. Douglas was no worse than many 
another ambitious cleric; and it was not his fault that 
he was a victim of that predestination in politics which 
in Scotland, more than in any other country, has deter- 
mined the part which one family or another is to play. 
In other words, he could not help being a Douglas, and 
being one he played the Douglas game and lost. No more 
illuminating commentary on the attitude and outlook of 
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the Scots nobility has been written than Hume Brown’s 
chapter in his posthumous “ Surveys of Scottish History,” 
and Gawain Douglas’s career can be fully understood if 
it is judged by the standards of his own age, and not mis- 
judged by those of ours. 


Mr. Watt's aim is quite clearly stated in the opening 
words of his preface : 

This is an attempt to elucidate Gawain Douglas’s work and to 

place it in its proper setting, asa literary document, in the hope that, 
until something better is achieved, this may fill a blank in Scottish 
literature. 
In this attempt he has succeeded. The critical part of 
his work is certainly carefully done. His chapter on 
manuscripts and readings will without difficulty convince 
his readers of the superiority of the manuscript in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, which he has treated 
as being the most authentic. It may or may not be safe 
to take at its face value the scribe’s own claim for his work 
that it is ‘‘ the hrst correck coppy nixt efter the Trans- 
latioun’’; but ‘ie manuscript appears to have such strong 
claims in the matter of apparent date and superiority of 
readings that, in the absence of any holograph MS. by 
Douglas, the Cambridge MS. can safely be accorded the 
premier position. Mr. Watt has fairly established his 
case showing the close association of the three chief MSS., 
which he describes as C., E. and R. His Appendix, con- 
taining numerous variants between the MSS. and the 
Latin original of Virgil, cannot fail to be of the greatest 
use to anyone who attempts the somewhat difficult task 
of editing the actual text of Douglas’s “‘ Zneid.”’ 


Much has been written—some would say too much— 
in the way of comment and explanation on the subject of 
the influence of the Renaissance on the literature of England. 
This can scarcely be said to be the case with Scottish 
literature ; and it is only gradually that the great masters 
of Scottish verse and prose, the men who gave to the 
vernacular its established position, are receiving the recog- 
nition which is their due. To the average reader, even 
the average educated reader, in the South they remain 
an almost closed book, chiefly because the Middle Scots 
language is even more unfamiliar than Middle English. 
Many a reader who could derive real enjoyment from 
Chaucer without the aid of a gloszary, would find himself 
seriously perplexed if confronted with Douglas or Henryson, 
or with a monument of prose such as Bellenden’s transla- 
tion of Boece’s History of Scotland. Mr. Watt’s account 
of the man and his work is very sound and interesting, but 
it might without disparagement be said that a good deal 
of his literary criticism as applied to Douglas might perhaps 
have been taken for granted, and was scarcely needed. 
Similarly it may be questioned in no unfriendly spirit 
whether it was essential to enter into so much detail as to 
what constitutes translation, and what its dangers and 
difficulties are; while any scholar who has had even the 
slightest experience of manuscript work—and Mr. Watt’s 
book is one for scholars—will know to his cost all that Mr. 
Watt has to tell him about the sources of error, and will 
scarcely need to have examples from Virgil and Shake- 
speare to convince him of the perplexities which beset the 
path of anyone who sets out to edit any text, classical or 
medieval. 

It would have been a useful addition to Mr. Watt’s book 
if he had given us rather more of Douglas’s ‘“‘ Eneid ” 
itseli—if, for example, he had added a second appendix 
containing some selected passages which would assist the 
average reader to form a clearer impression of Douglas’s 
style. It is not everyone who has ready access to a printed 
text of Douglas, and some, after reading Mr. Watt’s com- 
mentary, would very willingly find in the same volume 
some specimens of the poet himself. 

W. W. S. 
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CHESS AND SUPER-CHESS 


My CuEss CAREER. By J. R. Capablanca. (Bell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
ENOR CAPABLANCA exhibits in his own person 
S a felicitous union of the several aptitudes of Aristotle, 
Mozart, the Duke of Wellington, Einstein, Sir 
Eric Geddes, Sir Auckland Geddes, and the Hampdenshire 
Wonder. He is athlete, musician, artist, scientist, 
historian. Many of the great players of the world did 
not take up the game till they were on the verge of 
manhood, and one or two—Tschigorin, for instance— 
were men of mature years before they took to it seriously. 
With Capablanca it seems to have formed part of his pre- 
natal experience. At the age of four he found his father 
playing chess with a friend, and pointed out afterwards 
that his parent had only won by playing a wrong knight’s 
move undetected : 

He asked me how and what I knew about chess. I answered 

that I could beat him; he said that was impossible, considering 
that I could not even set the pieces correctly. We tried con- 
clusions, and I won. 
There is something very Mozartean about this achieve- 
ment. At eight he beat Golmayo with odds of a rook. 
At eleven he played a series of games against the strongest 
players in Habana, and beat them all except Corzo. At 
fourteen, Corzo could no longer hold him. We next find 
him engaged by other activities : 

That same year (1906) I entered the University of Columbia 

to follow the chemical engineering course. In passing my entrance 
examinations I obtained the high mark of 99 per cent. in algebra, 
employing only one hour and fifteen minutes of the three hours 
we were allowed. I relate these facts for whatever 
deductions the psychologists may desire to draw. 
The last touch is characteristic. There is not a trace 
of boastfulness in the book (‘‘ Conceit,’ he remarks 
meditatively, ‘‘ I consider a foolish thing ’’) ; Capablanca’s 
passion is for exact scientific truth. If the truth sets his 
abilities in a consistently favourable light, that is not 
his fault. 

At the age of 21 he took on Marshall—of all people in 
the world—and beat him 8 to 1, though his book-know- 
ledge was so elementary that he could not even dodge 
a Ruy Lopez. Had Marshall played Danish Gambits or 
such things, he opines the result might have been different. 
We doubt it. He was fairly under way by now and 
there was no stopping him. San Sebastian he takes 
in his stride. The big Petrograd Congress he loses by 
half a point, the result (unless our memory is at fault) 
of a moment’s chess-blindness, the playing of a KR for 
OR, or vice versa. During the war there is a lull; 
presumably he can find no one worthy of his steel. His 
return to New York in 1918 arouses our interest again, 
however : 

—— I had not played chess for one and a half years, but 
an event occurred which undoubtedly will have some influence 
on my future career. There was in Habana a young girl of from 
twelve to fourteen years of age who interested me a great deal. 
Not only was she intelligent and modest in every respect, but .. . 
But what ? we ask breathlessly. 

. . . but she played chess quite well. I decided to 
teach her something of the openings in accordance with certain 
theories I had had in mind. I had the great satisfaction 
of finding that my ideas were, as far as I could see, quite correct. 
Sefor, sefor, what a way to use a poor maiden! 

Of the games themselves and their annotations it is 
superfluous to speak. Some memorable ones are included, 
and our José can be lyrical on occasion. But the general 
spirit is one of detached and critical self-observation, 
and his main objeci is not to rhapsodize over masterpieces, 
but to illustrate the successive stages of development 
‘whereby one of the strongest players in the world has 
attained his strength.” Altogether, a book of great 
psychological interest. R. O. M. 
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A DANIEL ON EDUCATION 


A SuHort History oF Epucation. By John William Adamson, 
Professor of Education in the University of London. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


BOOK about Education that should be perfectly 
fair, well informed in fact, and moderate in theory 
may seem to be a thing always unlikely, and now 

rather less than more to be expected from every generation 
till the coming of the Cocqcigrues. Most plain men 
would agree vaguely—and not a few who have some 
special knowledge of the subject would agree scornfully 
or mournfully, according to temperament—with Peacock’s 
more than fifty years old dictum that the nonsense talked 
on it would outweigh all the nonsenses talked on any 
others. And it was only yesterday that one of Oxford’s 
most recent losses—a man hardly to be excelled in scholar- 
ship, practical wisdom, and general and special official 
knowledge—gravely remarked: ‘‘ An educational expert 
is a person whom I regard with the deepest suspicion.”’ 

Let us at once run up the curtain by observing that 
nobody need regard Professor Adamson’s book with any 
suspicion at all. It is quite possible—the last pages, as is 
natural, make it not improbable—that one might not 
agree with some of his opinions; for such difference is 
incidental to all expression of opinion, and certainly not 
least to the expression of opinions on education. But he 
has set himself to write, and he has written, a history, and 
not a plaidoyer; and one of the first things that occur 
after reading it is regret that it was not written, up to 
the point then possible, a good many years ago. For it 
is quite certain that, in all the setting up and upsetting of 
educational methods and institutions which the last half- 
century has seen, solid acquaintance with the past and 
its lessons has been the thing most conspicuously absent. 
Theory has flouted experience ; or, worse still, the (in a 
horribly multiplied sense) “simple” notion of reversing 
the engines and going in the teeth of experience has had 
its way ; while in no subject has the malign influence of 
party politics been more influential. 


All this mist of ignorance and mirage of doubleminded- 
ness disappears in Professor Adamson’s pages. His facts 
are, so far as we have been able to test them, most accurately 
stated, the very few points occurring as worth question 
being of a kind which practically warrants the rest. For 
instance, that a Jesuit school was rabbled at the Revolution 
of 1688 does not exactly prove that “ Cowley’s contem- 
poraries were in no mind for toleration.” It is not merely 
that Cowley’s “ Proposition ’”’ dates nearly thirty, and his 
death more than twenty, years before the Revolution. 
It is that he definitely represents the thought, if not the 
style, of the first half of the century, and the men of the 
Revolution that of the second. But this is the merest 
trifle. Next to accuracy of fact comes clearness of state- 
ment; and here no fault can be found. Authorities 
are duly, but not cumbrously quoted ; the various threads 
of English and (less minutely, but sufficiently) Continental 
theory and practice are kept well in hand ; and the style, 
without the slightest pretension, is thoroughly suitable to 
the work. 

But the special merit of the book, already indicated, is 
the strictly, but not aridly judicial character of the 
presentation. The most bigoted believer in the doctrine 
that from a professorial chair no good thing can come 
might be staggered by a treatise which contains full 
recognition of the merits of medieval and of eighteenth- 
century education. To this day the most frightful 
nonsense is talked about the first, or rather about its 
supposed non-existence ; while those who are not unjust 
to the Middle Ages are only too likely to be unjust to the 
eighteenth century. Again, while Professor Adamson has 
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no bétes noires he has no heroes ; and hero-worship (a very 
good thing in its way) has been a great nuisance in educa- 
tional discussion. Were not Coleridge’s friends pestered 
with ‘‘ Bell and Ball, Ball and Bell’? ? Have not we others 
been “‘ deaved ”’ with Comenius and Sturm and the rest 
of them? Professor Adamson will tell the average 
phronimos quite as much as he need know about Sturm 
and Comenius without deaving him at all. On Milton and 
Locke, on Basedow and Pestalozzi, on Bell himself and 
that rather robustious person Lancaster he is not only 
“informative,” as some say, but quite sound. As for 
Rousseau, it is probably impossible that any two men who 
have any power of independent thinking should exactly 
agree about Jean Jacques ; but there is little fault to find 
with what is said of him here. 

This equable and really historical treatment of the older 
and greater figures, and of lesser, but still important 
persons like La Chalotais, is the best possible preparation 
(would that more politicians had had it !) for handling the 
thornier subject of the last hundred years in England. 
Professor Adamson does full justice to that “ voluntary 
system ” which did so much during the first seventy years 
of the nineteenth century, and which has been gradually 
choked out (or almost out) of existence as a reward for 
its well-doing. It may be supposed rather than positively 
asserted from this book that he is in favour of the ‘“ universal 
and compulsory,” if not also of the gratuitous and secular 
ideals ; but there is no trailing of the coat or trampling on 
the enemy whatever. The steps of the process are care- 
fully and clearly indicated. There is perhaps only one 
point which might have been more dwelt on—it is actually 
glanced at—and that is the disastrous waste, not only of 
money, which was made after 1870 by the mania for 
capitalizing the endowments of the smaller grammar-schools 
and spending them on new buildings in which boys were 
to be educated at fees inadequate to carry the thing on. 
That these endowments had not always been made the 
most of is obvious. But the clumsiest, though no doubt 
not the least common, method of reform is to “scrap” 
an ill-worked machine instead of setting it to rights. And 
it is clear—though there is not much discussion of debatable 
points—that Professor Adamson by no means trims his 
sails merely to catch popular airs. Of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, for instance, he writes that it ‘‘ shows 
a notable neglect of natural science and the severer forms 
of study—a neglect which is not compensated by the 
attention given to less exact and less exacting branches 
of knowledge.’”’ And it is scarcely unfair to read into the 
last page of his book, with its hope that “ British 
Universities will more and more surrender the office of 
schoolmaster,” a protest against the present tendency to 
multiply ‘‘ schools ” that so, by hook or by crook, in this 
“subject ” or that, the largest possible number of persons 
may be stamped with some sort of “ degree.” 

It would be unreasonable and perhaps something worse 
(for, as has been said, the great merit and attraction of 
the book is its severe restriction to historical history) to 
wish for more discussion. But it certainly would be 
interesting to hear Professor Adamson on such apices of 
the subject (some of them prudently left alone by most of 
the experts above alluded to) as the questions : Whether 
all persons are, beyond a limited point, educable ; whether 
universal education does not divert an alarming proportion 
of the population—one, too, greatly exceeding any probable 
number of possessors of the teaching faculty—into the 
teaching profession ; and (most speculative, but perhaps 
most really important of all) whether it is possible to 
dilate education without diluting it; or, in other words, 
whether the maximum of extension does not involve a 
minimum of value. But these are things periculosa et 
dolosa ; and after all Professor Adamson has done better 
than talk about them: he has supplied intelligent minds. 
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with a great many of the data necessa ry for settling them, 
or at least forming reasonable opinions upon them. The 
“ History ” of any subject is the indispensable, but, alas ! 
too often dispensed with basis of its ‘‘ Institutes.” 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


THE ETERNAL FOOTMAN 


““ArA Vos Prec.” By T. S. Eliot. (Ovid Press. 15s. net.) 
ERE is Mr. T. S. Eliot, and here once again is the 
H question : What are we to makeofhim? Itisnot 
a question that even the most assiduous (assiduity 
is demanded) and interested (interest is inevitable) of his 
readers would care to answer with any accent of finality. 
For Mr. Eliot, who is a connoisseur in discrepancy between 
intention and achievement, is likely to be himself an 
example of it. Nothing so sharpens one’s sensitiveness to 
ialse notes in life at large as experience of them in oneself ; 
so that there is more than a remote chance that even in 
regard to ‘“‘ Ara Vos Prec’”’ and while we hold it in our 
hands Mr. Eliot may whisper deprecatingly : 
That is not it at all. 
That is not what I meant, at all. 

Yes, it seems to us sometimes that the inmost vital core 
of Mr. Eliot’s poetry, the paradoxical impulse of his 
expression, is his determination to be free to whisper that 
refrain in our ear; it seems that he is like the chameleon 
who changes colour infinitely, and every change is protective. 
‘rue, the range of variation is not truly infinite ; there are 
colours which the chameleon cannot compass. But the 
chameleon, if he were an artist, would make it an essential 
of his art not to be lured against a background which he 
could not imitate. 

The question for the critic is to determine whether 
Mr. Eliot—a conscious artist if ever there was one—has at 
any moment allowed himself to stray beyond his functional 
limit. That limit is set in the case of Mr. Eliot at the 
point where discrepancy ceases between intention and 
achievement, between soul and body, man and the Universe. 
At a crucial moment in his beautiful—we insist, precisely 
beautiful—‘‘ Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,”’ 

The Eternal Footman snickers. 
Since that day Mr. Eliot has fallen deeper and deeper into 
the clutches of the Footman, who has come to preside over 
his goings out and his comings in. The Footman has grown 
into a monstrous Moloch. All that Mr. Eliot most deeply 
feels is cast into his burning belly—or almost all. 

Yet consider the case of men, and of their more perfect 
exemplars who are poets. It is only when the Eternal 
Footman has given notice, when no longer 

Human voices wake us and we drown, 


when we pass out of the limbo of discordant futility, tha 
there comes to us all the crash, the collapse, the ecstasy, 
the peace of surrender. Mr. Eliot is like us, terribly like 
us, for all that he is much more clever; the dif‘erence is 
that the Footman clings to his service longer. With the 
truly aristocratic, as we know, the Footman will stay for 
fifteen shillings when he would leave Mr. Bleistein and 
fifteen guineas; and we admit the implication that Mr. 
Eliot is truly distinguished. Another implication is that 
it is difficult for Mr. Eliot to talk to us, and difficult (as 
the present essay proves) for us to talk to him. 

The further question arises—we continue to speak in 
parables on a matter hardly susceptible of discussion 
otherwise—whether we are to accept that Footman or not. 
Is it polite of us, have we a right, to seek an interview with 
Mr. Eliot when the Footman is not there? The rightness 
of an action is fortunately not measured by its ease of 
execution, but neither can we accept the dogma that the 
difficult is necessarily the virtuous path. Have we a right 
to say in our turn: “It was not that at all,” to insist 
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that the Footman in the long run makes everything 
impossible for us also, to gather up tell tale accents that 
have escaped, bubble-clear and bubble-frail, from under 
the Footman’s all-regarding eye? May we, for instance, 
perpend 
The notion of some infinitely gentle, 
Infinitely suffering thing, 


and seek in it a solvent to the icy brilliance of an all but 
inexpugnable society manner? May we proceed thence, 
following a tenuous and evanescent clue, and ask not 
whether ‘‘ Gerontion”’ is solidly and definitely anything, 
but what it was that brought him to his premature old 
age? Is there anything other than that which we found 
(if indeed we found it) cowering beneath the strange notion, 
which would be apt 


To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition ? 


The Footman snickers audibly. But do we care? 
Rather, do we care now? We, who have lost with the 
capability the desire to be respectable, can stop our ears 
to him when there is a chance of hearing something that 
is all important for us to know, whose sub-terrene tremor 
is not wholly lost. 

Think at last 

I have not made this show purposelessly, 

And it is not by any concitation 

Of the backward devils. 

I would meet you upon this honestly, 

I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 

To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. . 
Assuredly we are not tempted to think it was purposelessly 
made. The conviction of purpose remains whether we 
accept the Footman or reject him. True, we should 
prefer that he were dismissed, partly because his going 
(or our sense that he is gone) makes elucidation (or what 
we think elucidation) easier, but also in part because he 
can never be wholly abolished. The sense of the Footman 
belongs to a generation; he is our datum, our constant. 
But by an effort of imaginative will he can be compressed 
within the circle of our vision to less than a bogey-size. 
Mr. Eliot, more ably than ourselves, can stand apart from 
the Footman and his victim both. Is it necessary that he 
should turn himself into a bigger Footman still, and yet 
a bigger when that one too has been compressed, and a 
bigger ad infinitum ? 


Nowadays it is consciousness that makes cowards of uS 
all. The complexity of our enemy is indicated by the 
fact of Mr. Eliot’s determination that it shall make a 
brave man of him. But is it possible really? At least, 
Mr. Eliot would admit that it is a super-cowardice; he 
would claim that, indeed, as his exact intention. To 
make virtues of our vices is a good way of disarming them ; 
but is it the best ? Surely it cannot be unless with it is 
preserved the instinct that it must be abandoned when it 
begins to prey upon the vitals. IJmpavidum ferient ruine. 
We do not doubt it for one moment with Mr. Eliot ; but 
we have a notion that in the last resort the ruins wiil 
count for more than the impavidity that marks his 
unflinching diagnosis. 

After such knowledge, what forgiveness? Think now 
History has many cunning passages, contrived corridors 
And issues; deceives with whispering ambitions, 
Guides us by vanities. Think now 

She gives when our attention is distracted, 

And what she gives, gives with such supple confusions: 
That the giving famishes the craving. Gives too late 
What’s not believed in, or if still believed, 

In memory only, reconsidered passion. Gives too soon 
Into weak hands what’s thought can be dispensed with 
Till the refusal propagates a fear. Think 

Neither fear nor courage saves us. Unnatural vices 

Are fathered by our heroism. Virtues 

Are forced upon us by our impudent crimes. 
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UNCONVENTIONAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY 


PaGAN AND CHRISTIAN CREEDS: THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. 
By Edward Carpenter. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
ArcHaic ENGLAND. By Harold Bayley. (Chapman & Hall. 

25s. net.) 

VERY science tends to be the concern of a guild, 
which has a traditional procedure involving a certain 
apprenticeship on the part of those who would share 

in the work. Even the anthropologists, with but half a 
century of organized industry to their credit, feel that they 
have the right to impose a training and a method on all 
students of the subject, or even of some specialized part 
of it such as prehistoric archeology or comparative religion. 
On the other hand, there is a line of Terence which, freely 
translated, runs: ‘‘Il am a human being; and so I may 
speculate about human origins as much as I please,” 
Whether Mr. Edward Carpenter or Mr. Harold Bayley 
belongs, or indeed would claim or care to belong, to the 
anthropological guild, is at least doubtful. Yet neither is 
to be denied if he has something to say on that topic of 
common interest, ‘man, his past history and future 
prospects.’’ At most, it may be legitimate to point out 
certain unconventionalities in the treatment. Often 
Athanasius is right, however, and the world is wrong ; 
and right or wrong, Athanasius, one must confess, always 
commands our sympathy as a man of courage. 

Mr. Edward Carpenter has wide reading and, as far as 
one can judge, no lack of the critical faculty; so that, 
presumably, he could play the man of science if he chose, 
But his interest is less in theory than in practice. He looks 
forward to a new age, and, preoccupied with his vision of 
the future, searches the present and the past for such 
promise as they may hold of the fulfilment of his hope. 
For him self-consciousness is the enemy. It spells 
individualism. The altogether primitive man—who, it 
would seem, is not to be identified with any actual savage 
known to science, but represents just one stage lower in 
the scale of evolution—was a social animal in the negative 
sense that he was possessed wholly by a group-consciousness 
in which all sense of private interest was but latent. 
So long as this condition of “simple consciousness ” 
obtained, fear existed only as a mechanical protective 
instinct. With the dawn of self-consciousness, however, 
which is placed right back in the Stone Age, the imaginative 
power of fear began. As there was now an image of self 
before the mind, so images of beings who might threaten 
or destroy that self were conjured up. 

Thereupon religion, viewed in its age-long development, 
is seen to be the attempt to overcome this primal fear by 
overcoming its cause, the anti-social self-feeling. The 
sense of sin, which is selfishness, finds its remedy in 
at-one-ment, in reunion with some mystic whole symbolical 
of humanity. Not that Mr, Carpenter wishes “to catch 
Nature and History in the careful net of a phrase,” by 
seeking to define precisely that highest stage of conscious- 
ness in which man’s upward progress is to be consummated. 
It is not even possible to gather clearly from what he 
says whether the aid of religion may or may not altogether 
be dispensed with on this supreme plane of experience. 
But his main point is that “in this sequence of growth 
Christianity enters as an episode, but no more than an 
episode.” ‘‘ Something better than Paganism and better 
than Christianity ’’ is to come. For the rest, he labours 
to show that pagan and Christian rites are but using a 
different symbolism to express much the same set of 
ideas; and apparently has no quarrel with Christianity 
except in so far as it claims a monopoly of religious truth. 
Surely no Christian of liberal views would to-day refuse 
to concede a large measure of spiritual value to what he 
would deem natural religion, Besides, the pagan cults 
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are dead, while Christianity is alive; so that a graveside 
tenderness towards the possible shortcomings of the 
departed can be indulged in without detriment to practical 
interests. It may be fairly argued, too, that Christianity 
has in a plain and reasoned way expounded, and incidentally 
has enabled Mr. Carpenter himself to expound, a doctrine 
of atonement which at best is but dimly shadowed forth 
in the ancient religions as we know them from their 
fragmentary records. Altogether, then, Christianity comes 
forth from this confrontation with paganism without loss 
of credit. As for the question whether it will serve as the 
ideal religion, this may be deferred until it is decided 
whether there is to be any ideal religion at all. 


The unconventionality of Mr. Carpenter, considered 
as an anthropologist, comes out partly in the fact that he 
pays a good deal of attention to themes—such as sun- 
myths and phallic cults—which are rather out of fashion - 
and, since to be in the fashion is not necessarily to be right, 
he is at perfect liberty to take a line of his own. On the 
astronomical side of the subject he is ingenious, if not 
convincing ; but in any case the argument merely relates 
to the history of certain symbols, Virgo, Taurus, Aries 
(equated with Agnus), and does not greatly help out the 
psychological theory which forms the essence of the book. 
Again, he is unconventional (but in a wholly commendable 
way) in trying to enter, poet-fashion, into the feelings of 
the primitive animist or totemist towards a nature which, 
for the simple consciousness, has not yet lost its at-one-ness 
and become matter as divorced from spirit. Here is 
Mr. Carpenter’s own vision of a tree : 

It was a beech, standing somewhat isolated, and still leafless in 
quite early Spring. Suddenly I was aware of its skyward-reaching 
arms and upturned finger-tips, as if some vivid life (or electricity) 
was streaming through them far into the spaces of heaven, and of 
its roots plunged into the earth and drawing the same energies from 
below. ‘The day was quite still and there was no movement in the 
branches, but in that moment the tree was no longer a separate or 
separable organism, but a vast being ramifying far into space, 
sharing and uniting the life of Earth and Sky, and full of a most 
amazing activity. 

This may not be science, but it helps. And some such 
words will do to convey an impression of the whole book. 

And what is to be said of Mr. Bayley ? The loose cover 
of the book proclaims it as ‘‘ this profound and far-reaching 
contribution to English Archzology.’’ Presumably this 
was written by one who knew. A reviewer who, frankly, 
can neither dive into such profundities nor reach so far 
out into the empyrean without becoming utterly dizzy 
has no right to express a counter-judgment. Now, no 
doubt, Mr. Bayley has worked hard and honestly. Nine 
hundred pages, six hundred illustrations, are there to bear 
witness to his industry. His authorities (if they are all of 
them authorities) and his facts (if they are all of them 
facts) are beyond count. Use him as a quarry, and one 
will find gold and, may be, other things. But how accept 
his doctrine as a whole ? What ethnologist, for instance, 
will tolerate the suggestion that the British, the Iberians 
and the Hebrews “ were originally one and the same 
race’? Or what philologist can admit the authenticity 
of those remains of the British language which Mr. Bayley 
“recovers” from etymologies of place-names and the like 
based on more or less common sounds belonging to different 
families of speech ? Another book is promised in which 
it will be shown how the same words will unlock doors in 
every direction from Burmah to Peru. In the meantime, 
we are bidden to rejoice in the fact that we are fundamen- 
tally Hebrew-Iberian-Britons and not Germans, As the 
“chic Cretans”’ loathed the “‘ Magogei,”’ and the Iberians 
the ‘‘ ugsome Mongolians,” so our race is antithetic to the 
German ; and indeed it seems to stand to reason that what 
is chic must naturally be opposed to whatever is ugsome. 
Perhaps enough has been said to show that this is anthro- 
pology of no ordinary kind. R. R, M. 
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ORCHESTRA AND SOLO 


PETER Jackson. ByGilbert Frankau. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) 
THE DarK River. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Collins. 7s. net.) 
N the old untroubled days before the Great Hunting, 
| when London—Heart of Empire—still allowed her 
sleeping children to be served with meat and drink 
by spies, murderers, pimps and panders, before the Spirit 
of England was awake, while yet the Sea, which is 
England’s mother, and Thames, who is the father of 
England (“and these twain mate in London Pool for all 
the world to see’’), were the playground of youth, in— 
let us be honest—the stale old days before 1914, Peter 
Jackson was a cigar merchant with an almost passionate 
interest in cigarettes, and Patricia, his wife, was his pal. 
Not more than that? Reason cried (for she was the 
daughter of Doctor Heron Baynet, brain specialist, Harley 
Street, who had taught her to think): “Is not that 
enough ?”’ Instinct whispered “No.” They had three 
thousand a year, a house in Lowndes Square, five servants, 
two children, a governess. Life was made up of family 
parties, theatre-going, a summer holiday, mornings at 
home and afternoons at the skating rink, and yet— 
and yet—all was not well with Patricia. She was thirty, 
and she wanted something more. As for Peter, he was too 
absorbed in business to think of Life. He thought in 
terms of cigars, he dreamed in cigarettes. It was not that 
money gud money mattered so much—it was that Peter 
Jackson could not bear to be a failure. ‘‘ Weaklings to 
the wall, to the strong man the fruits of his brain, . .” 

But while Patricia, still unaware of matehood denied, 
wondered, and the tide in Peter’s affairs rose and rose, 
the ‘‘ Beasts in gray, murder, rape and plunder in their 
swinish eyes,’ came out of their lair and roared so that 
civilization might hear. For a month and three days 
Peter Jackson refused to answer the “ eternal Questioning,” 
tried to ignore “‘ the khaki blossoming now like a brown 
flower at every street corner.” But one evening, after 
dinner, after telling his wife a little of what giving up the 
cigarettes would mean to him, he made her see—“‘ her eyes 
kindled at the prospect ”’—that he must go. And from 
that moment Patricia’s problem was solved, her cup was 
full and brimming. For now she loved him utterly, 
beyond friendship. ‘‘ At a word she had become his 
mate, his woman to do with as he would.”’ But from 
Peter Jackson these things were hidden. 

On the strength of having been at one time Corporal 
Jackson of the Eton Dog-potters Peter got a commission, 
and gradually, with a man’s job to his hand, the city 
faded. He became absorbed in the care of his men. 

. . . These men! For of the officers one does not write. The 
well-educated, the well-off, the comfortable classes must needs 
defend the country from which they draw their riches and their 
education, and he who did not do it—voluntarily, without com- 
pulsion or fear of compulsion—whatever his fancied responsibilities 
to his — to his businesses, to his house, to his women or 


his children, is surely anathema maranatha, the moral leper, the 
pariah among his kind. . . 

Can we not hear, dear reader, an echo of the applause 
which the Peters and Patricias of that time would have 
lavished upon such words ? 

Nevertheless, throughout the year’s training before he 
left fop France, Peter was troubled by business; there 
was a big drop on the cigars, and, bitterer still, the 
cigarettes had to go. Patricia saw his suffering. 

She suffered, and suffered damnably. . . She even grew to resent 
her own children, their perpetual ‘‘ Daddy’s going to France to 
kill Germans.’’ But neither the mate nor the mother in Patricia 
flinched as pal or as playmate ; she did her duty, laughter on her 
lips, gold head high. 

Mr. Gilbert Frankau has called his novel a romance of 
married life. But why not of war—dreadful, bioody, 
glorious, stinking, frightful, magnificent war? The middle 
of his novel is, if one examines it, nothing but a roaring 
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hymn in praise of killing, for killing is the Job of Jobs. 
True, poor bloody Tommy was blown to bits, men went 
mad, died in their thousands, filled the lamentable night 
with their shrieks and groans, but according to Mr. Frankau 
they died a man’s death, and little children to-day, who 
look with wistful eyes upon their father’s sword, may be 
taught to hope. 

His hero came out of it with shell shock, neurasthenia, 
the fear of consumption, a broken man, enfin—but only 
for the time. In the country house that Patricia had 
“made ”’ for him, thanks to Heron Baynet, brain specialist, 
he soon recovered, and, cigars and cigarettes thrown to 
the winds, fell in love with his wife. The war had 
been unto him and unto that woman whom he took 
for his mate a cleansing fire. And (courage, mes 
enfants, courage) in a vision that comes to Peter’s cousin 
God promises that: 

Never while earth endured would the Beast utterly perish: for 
God had created the Beast [Germany] even as He had created Man 
[the Allies] to subdue the Beast. Without this menace of the 
Beast, man’s finest attribute—the very manhood of him—would 
atrophy. He would become flabby, emasculate; and in his 
flabbiness he would perish. . . 

Well, Mr. Frankau knows his public and we know it too. 
«Peter Jackson ”’ will go the round of that vast family the 
Hun-Haters, and the men will say: ‘‘ Stout chap, that 
writing fellow,’ and the women: ‘“ My dear, it is too 
marvellous for words—it brings all the old thrill back 
again.” But we find ourselves wishing that he had kept 
his talent in a napkin rather than put it to such uses. 


To read “ The Dark River ”’ is, after so much wind and 
brass, to listen to a solo for the viola. Running through 
the book there is, as it were, a low, troubled throbbing note 
which never is stilled. Were that note more deliberate 
—not louder, or more forced, but, musically speaking, 
firmer—it would be a great deal more effective. This low, 
throbbing note is essential to Miss Millin’s novel; and 
we must be very certain it is there, for though the story 
plays above and below it, that which gives it significance 
and holds our attention is the undertone. Perhaps a 
novel is never the novel it might have been, but there are 
certain books which do seem to contain the vision, more or 
less blurred or more or less clear, of their second selves, 
of what the author saw before he grasped the difficult 
pen. ‘‘ The Dark River” is one of these. Very often, 
when Miss Millin just fails to make her point, we feel it 
is not because she does not appreciate the point that is to 
be made, but because she is so aware of it herself that 
she takes it for granted on the part of the reader. Itisa 
fascinating, tanta.izing problem, how much an author can 
afford to leave out without robbing the characters of the 
“situation”; but that is not quite Miss Millin’s difficulty ; 
she has rather misjudged a little what she has “ put in.” 

The scene of the novel is South Africa, and the first 
nine chapters describe the life of John Oliver, diamond 
digger. It may seem, as the story unfolds itself and is 
found to be not so much concerned with John Oliver as 
with the Grant family, and Alma Grant in particular, that 
these chapters are disproportionately long, but Miss Millin 
knew what she was about when she wrote them. They 
give a sudden view of a country and of an experience 
that the Grants could not understand, even though they 
lived in its very midst. But the heart of the book is 
Alma Grant and how she, who seemed so made for life, 
somehow just missed life, just missed the fineness of 
everything. This girl waiting, at first because she could 
so well afford to wait—the best was bound to be kept for 
her—and then gradually realizing that, after all, others 
had pushed in front of her, they were choosing and taking 
and sharing, until there was nothing for her—nothing but 
Van Reede—is an unusual and fascinating — 





MARGINALIA 


OW shall we inaugurate this series of literary notes 

more suitably than by a few reflections on the 
‘species at large, by a literary note on literary 
notes? The subject is one that suggests many pleasant 
considerations, moral and psychological ; it has a history 
and a sufficiency of odd and curious interest : in a word, 
a perfect subject for that peculiar form of literature 
known as the literary note. 





To the man of action, intent on making money or war 
or mischief of some kind or other, as well as to the philo- 
sopher inhabiting the realms of pure abstraction, our literary 
preoccupations will appear profoundly trivial and irrelevant, 
They bring in no cash, they reveal no new facet of the 
eternal Truth. What is the good, then, of your literary 
tittle-tattle ? Money-maker and truth-seeker, combined 
in unexpected alliance, confront us menacingly with this 
question. What is the good of it all ? 


What, indeed! There are many other human occu- 
pations for which it would be as difficult to give an adequate 
moral or rational justification. But for our literary gossip 
we have at least this justification, not, it may be, of a 
very exalted nature, but none the less wholly satisfying : 
that it occupies and entertains the mind. Mental 
occupation, the comfortable sense of being busy—that 
is what we are all of us always asking for. Ennui is a 
haunting terror. At any cost we must escape the anguish 
of being bored, we must find something to fill our leisure. 
But at the same time we have no intention of tiring our- 
selves. The first necessity hurries us forward into spiritual 
adventure, while the discreet, self-preservative vis inertia 
restrains our ardours within reasonably trivial bounds 
Thus, we might devote our leisure to reading higher 
mathematics or philosophy ; we might occupy our minds 
by trying to solve the problems of the universe. But, oh! 
the agony of trying to think abstractedly, the pain of 
long-continued mental concentration! Our restraining 
idleness steps in with counsels of moderation. And so, 
in the end, we turn to stamp-collecting, to bibliophily, 
to antiquarian research, to the curiosities of literature. 
In these we find our antidote to boredom, the sense of 
being busy without the sense of fatigue. 


What occupation is pleasanter, what less exacting, than 
the absorption of curious literary information ? Leisure, 
a relishing palate and a moderately efficient memory are 
all we need bring with us. Thought and concentration 
are quite unnecessary. And there is a further satisfaction : 
our reading is not merely entertaining ; it is instructive 
too. We flatter ourselves that we are learning something, 
we pretend that we are plunged in study, working furiously. 
Yes, working on “ The Anatomy of Melancholy,” on the 
“‘ Curiosities of Literature,” or the “‘ Literary Recreations ” 
of Sir E. T. Cook. Working, learning . . . . We have 
already discovered what was Lord Palmerston’s solitary 
reference to the classics, what name Achilles assumed 
among the women, who wrote the flattest line in English, 
and a thousand more delightful, unnecessary facts. 


There have been whole ages when this spiritual equivalent 
of stamp-collecting was the principal form of culture. In 
the days when Burton’s fantastic genius was turning the 
sweepings of the Bodleian into an immortal book, it was 
not the man who could compose the finest epic, but the 
scholar who could write the oddest and obscurest literary 
notes, to whom the world paid homage. Salmasius had the 
reputation of being the greatest man of genius of his day, 
because he had written a commentary on Orosius, stuffed 
with absurd information from every author who had 
lived since the invention of writing. Compared with him 
Milton who had only written two or three tracts on 
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divorce, but thinly sown with citations, and a few poems 
in passably golden Latin, was a man of small note, an 
impertinent schoolboy. For anyone with a literary turn 
of mind, those were happy days. He could gain a very 
decent reputation in science and philosophy by merely 
indulging his favourite hobby of curio-hunting in the 
books of the past. Now, since these subjects have become 
so deplorably hard of comprehension, the literary man 
contents himself with being frankly literary and nothing 
more. Let others perform the difficult and ungraceful 
task of distorting their minds into thinking abstractly. 
Our business and pleasure shall be, like Cousin Pons, to 
potter up and down our rich little mental museum, com- 
menting playfully or respectfully on the masterpieces, 
furbishing up old anecdotes, arranging and re-arranging 
the innumerable little facts which crowd the shelves, 
If we play the collector’s part with enough industry and 
patience we shall end by having the reputation of 
being learned men. And what a respectable reputation 
to have been won so pleasantly! To reach the same 
summit of reputation the men ot science will have had to 
sweat and groan as we have never had to do. 


To be a tru: relisher of literary curiosities one must have 
a nose and palate that can ditect the mellow flavour of 
ridiculousness that lurks in the history of all human affairs. 
One must further bring a great respect for the fact-in- 
itself. ‘‘Here Nelson fell”; “In this bed Queen 
Elizabeth may have slept’’: if you are left cold by such 
affirmations as these, if you are one of those perverse 
persons who are interested in facts only in so far as they 
support or refute theories, then you will never make a 
good literary man. The more absurd, trivial and useless 
the fact, the more tenderly should it be cherished. Of 
such stuff the choicest literary notes may be made. 


Facts-in-themselves, concrete solid little facts that 
cannot by any conceivable possibility be made to serve 
a theoretic purpose—what pen will ever describe or 
explain their charm? Or who will analyse that queer 
emotion that stirs in every literary heart at the reading 
of such sentences as these ? 

“About 1676 or 5, as I was walking through Newgate 
street’ (the speaker is John Aubrey of happy memory), 
“TI sawe Dame Venetia Digby’s bust standing at a stall 
at the Golden Crosse, a brasier’s shop. I perfectly 
remembred it, but the fire” (the Great Fire, which had 
destroyed, among other things, Venetia’s ‘‘ sumptuouse and 
stately monument,” from which this bust was a piece of 
salvage) “‘ had gott-off the guilding ; but taking notice of it 
to one that was with me, I could never see it afterwards 
exposed to the street. They melted it downe. How 
these curiosities would be quite forgott, did not such idle 
fellowes as I am putt them down!” AUTOLYCUS. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF AUTHORS, 


PLAYWRIGHTS AND COMPOSERS 


Major H. HESKETH-PRICHARD, M.C., D.S.O., owing to 
ill-health, has been forced to resign his position as Chairman 
of the Committee of Management of the Incorporated Society 
of Authors, Playwrights and Composers. The Committee 
accepted his decision with regret, but are glad to report that 
although he felt bound to resign the position of Chairman, 
as it entailed responsible work throughout the year, with 
much daily worry and a heavy correspondence, he still retains 
a seat on the Committee. Canon A. C. Deane, who had 
resigned the Chairmanship in the summer, has kindly consented 
to resume his duties during the next few months and assist 
the Society through a difficult crisis. 

The election of members in 1919, and the sum paid in annual 
subscriptions, exceeded in number and amount the figures for 
any one year since the foundation of the Society in 1884—the 
elections numbering 380 members, and the annual subscriptions 
aggregating £2,564) 
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LETTERS FROM AMERICA 


Ill. THE LUCIFER BROTHERS IN STARLIGHT* 


DO not know whether it is the custom in England, 
| as it is here, to keep current statistics of the sales 
of books—to list, month by month, the “ best- 
sellers ’—and to compile from many sources a report on 
those books, fiction and non-fiction, ‘‘ most in demand at 
the public libraries.” It is an interesting institution, not 
without its value for the sociologist. Through its medium 
curious things come to light. Who would have predicted 
that “‘ The Education of Henry Adams,” a five-dollar book, 
a work of biography, and of a fundamentally sceptical 
character, should for almost a year compete in sales with 
the most popular fiction, outlasting indeed, as a ‘‘ best-seller,’y 
many books of that nature? Its success was phenomenal. 
The publishers stood a little bewildered in a glare of light 
from so unexpected a quarter. It is presumably to take 
advantage of this that almost simultaneously two new Adams 
books have been published: one of them by Brooks Adams, 
Henry Adams’ brother’; the other by Henry Adams himself, 
with a preface by Brooks Adams. It is highly doubtful 
whether either book will remotely rival ‘‘ The Education ” 
in saleability. In neither is the ‘‘ human” element so 
conspicuous; in both the passion for theory, for the scientific 
attitude (particularly when it runs counter to the orthodox), 
is paramount. And of both, it goes without saying, the 
brilliance is manifest. 

The book by Brooks Adams is not wholly new. It is 
“The Emancipation of Massachusetts,’ and was, as a 
matter of fact, first published in 1887: a narrative, extra- 
ordinarily vivid and entertaining, of the bitter struggle by 
which Massachusetts, between 1650 and 1783, threw off a 
narrow ecclesiastical tyranny and obtained civil and religious 
liberty : a highly local historical document in point of fact, 
but in effect, also, a finely proportioned working model of 
a process which is universal. When first published it made 
a sensation. Later, it became a “‘classic,’”’ but one with 
which, somehow or other, few were acquainted. By the 
present generation, it is safe to say, it had never been 
heard of. It is now reissued with the addition of a preface 
which is a book in itself, and which relates to the ‘‘ Emancipa- 
tion ’’ only in the most charmingly oblique and inferential 
of ways. 

What connection there is, is disposed of in the very begin 
ning. Mr. Adams, re-examining the book after a lapse of 
thirty years, finds it excellent as history, but, as concerns 
its philosophical implications, out of tune with his present 
convictions. When the book was written he still, by dint 
of inheritance and inertia, believed in. the post-Darwinian 
doctrine of the evolutionary perfectibility, or ‘‘ Ascent,” 
of man. This doctrine now appears to him to be naively 
optimistic. He now sees the world as a chaos, guided by 
no simple primary law ; a chaos in which man, an automatic 
criminal, doomed to follow forever the line of least resistance, 
is despite his idealisms ‘‘ the victim of infinite conflicting 
forces.” The motive of the whole preface is the conflict 
between flesh and spirit. Its conclusion is pessimistic in 
the extreme, a prophecy of gradual or rapid degradation 
for man—and likely to be rapid rather than gradual. 

This note of “degradation,” which is ultimately the 
key-note of the thought of both Brooks Adams and Henry 
Adams, and which was first clearly struck by Brooks Adams 
in his “‘ Law of Civilization and Decay,” is not, however, 
stressed in this particular preface. What here concerns 
him is the essential dualism of man’s nature—idealism as 
against physical necessity, self-interest as against the interest 
of the social organism. This is the recurring bitter theme, 
powerfully played upon. Our pessimist, self-possessed, 
undisturbed, humorous, gaily ironic, always gentle, runs 
the rich gamut of history from the time of the Exodus down 
to the departure of President Wilson from Paris. It is an 
extraordinary survey, amazingly complex in overtones ; 
as a piece of special pleading it comes close to being over- 
whelming. Is the case so hopeless? That much, indeed, is 
open to question, and will be sharply questioned by historians 





* The previous Letters appeared in THe ATHEN@UM for 
October 10 and December 12, 1919. 
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and sociologists, not to say by Churchmen. But of the 
beauty of the preface as a literary document, or even as a 
vivification of history, there can be no possibility of doubt. 

What emerges most in it is what also occupies the greater 
part of it in point of space—the study, the analysis, or rather 
the synthesis (since it is creative as much as critical), of the 
character and achievements of Moses. Mr. Adams seizes 
upon Moses as the supreme type of man, the “ victim ot 
infinite conflicting forces’’: the deluded optimist who 
believed that in his God he had discovered a source of primary 
moral power to which it was only necessary to connect his 
social engine to have it function to perfection; the idealist 
who attempted also to be practical; the practical idealist 
who believed that the end (the betterment of man) justified 
any means, and who became, therefore, as the active co- 
operation of God became less frequent and manifest, more 
and more of a politician, stooping more and more often to 
fraud and cruelty; eventually, the politician who had lost 
faith in his ‘‘ motor,’’ who succumbed to the chactic physical 
forces about him, lost control of his people, and committed 
suicide, disillusioned. 

It is a superb portrait, one that defies summary; a 
relentless, but singularly courteous, even poetic epitome 
of the nature of man as Brooks Adams sees him, and as, 
perhaps, he is. And the same principles, under his scrutiny, 
emerge, brilliantly magnified, in his salient turning-points 
of history between that time and this. One sees the horror 
of chaos which so delights Mr. Adams, one sees vividly also 
as a kind of counterpoint the perpetual accompaniment for 
man of certain grim physical laws, against which he struggles 
hopefully forever, only to be forever beaten down. 


And it is more persistently, even exclusively to these laws 
that we turn in the other new Adams book, “‘ The Degradation 
of the Democratic Dogma.”’ It is a curious farrago—part 
history, part biography, part autobiography, part—and 
this perhaps conspicuously—science. The preface, which 
again is by Brooks Adams, occupies nearly half the book, 
and is entitled ‘‘The Heritage of Henry Adams.” It is 
followed by three papers by Henry Adams: ‘‘ The Tendency 
of History’ (1894), ‘‘A Letter to American Teachers of 
History’ (1910), and ‘‘The Rule of Phase applied to 
History ’’ (1909). In his preface Brooks Adams faced a 
difficult task, one in which certain awkwardnesses were 
inherent. A biography of one who had written the ‘“ Educa- 
tion’’ would be superfluous. What was wanted was a 
survey of the important influences on Henry Adams, and 
as these were, in the opinion of his brother, his inheritance 
from his grandfather, John Quincy Adams, and the influence 
of himself, and as the latter was an influence which he no 
doubt preferred to leave, as far as possible, inferential, ‘it 
was inevitable that the preface, while ostensibly a unit, 
would fall, without the author’s clear admission, into two 
parts. In the earlier part the figure of John Quincy Adams 
rises before us, a figure, as his grandson presents him, curiously 
resembling in certain fundamentals the portrait of Moses: 
a speculative idealist, a believer in democracy (the eventual 
and essential goodness of man), a scientist, an optimist who 
died disillusioned. The portrait is vivid and unorthodox, 
the background is rich ; in this, as in the analysis of Moses, 
Mr. Adams is at his happiest. In the later part he is perforce 
discursive, reminiscent, resorts almost inevitably to the 
‘“ portmanteau” style, throwing in a little of everything. 
Here these two singular brothers converse before us, discuss 
the problems of human society, shape before us their projects. 
Brooks shows Henry the MS. of 1‘ The Law of Civilization 
and Decay’’; and Henry, to our astonishment, tries to 
persuade him not to publish it, fearing the consequences, 
In the upshot he succumbed to the theory there first sketched, 
wrote a preface for the book, and from that time forth it 
was he who was to elaborate the theory scientifically, Brooks 
remaining content to have supplied Henry, in “The Law 
of Civilization and Decay,” and his work in general, with a 
sort of Prolegomena. It was on this foundation that Henry 
Adams built his ‘‘ Mont St. Michel and Chartres,” projected 
his study of the Reformation. And the papers in this new 
book are, in the same direction, his parerga. 

It is impossible to indicate adequately the wealth and 
scope of the two longer papers here published, to do justice 
to them as pieces of literature, or, for that matter, to exag- 
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gerate the skill, perceived in retrospect, with which Brooks 
Adams has traced, in his preface, the genealogy of the ideas 
there finally elaborated. The whole book, in this sense, 
is a genealogy of ideas: John Quincy Adams, Brooks Adams, 
and Henry Adams figure merely, perhaps, as successive 

*‘hosts,”’ supplying each in turn what was necessary. John 
Quincy and Henry are, we here perceive, the extremes, the 
most “ practical’’ and the most “ speculative’ respectively ; 
Brooks is the mean, less “‘ practical’? than his grandfather, 
but on the other hand a good deal less a victim of the sort 
of volitional paralysis to which Henry’s profound negativism 
at last led him. In the ‘‘ Tendency of History’’ (1894) 
Henry speculated on what would happen if ‘‘some new 
Darwin ’’ were to formulate the “laws of Historical evolu- 
tion’’: ‘“‘In whatever direction we look, we can see no 
possibility of converting history into a science without 
bringing it into hostility toward one or more of the most 
powerful organizations of the era. . . . The mere fact that 
it overthrows social organizations cannot affect our atti- 
tude...” Plainly he foresaw a series of terrible disasters 
to society as it has for the last two hundred years been 
organized. And asking himself what course of action the 
teacher of history should pursue in this predicament, the 
teacher of history as a science, he remarks: ‘‘ Beyond a 
doubt, silence is best.” 

_Nevertheless he found it impossible to remain silent. And 
his ‘‘ Letter to American Teachers of History ”’ and “‘ Rule 
of Phase applied to History ” are his own rich contributions 
toward a demonstration of the laws of historical evolution. 
The first of these might better have been entitled ‘‘ The 
Law of Degradation applied to the Social Organism.”” That, 
at all events, is the theme of it. It is an amazing panorama. 
The first chapter, “‘The Problem,” asks and answers the 
question whether life should not be regarded as simply a 
form of energy, whether “ vital ’’ or mechanical, and whether, 
if so, it should not exactly be said to operate in accordance 
with the laws of thermo-dynamics, and in particular with 
the second law—the law that energy, once lost, is lost for 
ever. This question is elaborately and beautifully argued, 
and answered in the affirmative. And at once Henry Adams’ 
magnificent engine of pessimism is on its way, carrying 
with it pretty nearly everything to which man attaches 
importance. The solar system is running down like a clock : 
man, of relatively late appearance in a world already well 
““ degraded,’’ himself low in the scale of life (considered in 
terms of energy), dwindles progressively before our eyes ; 
brains are developed only in “ impoverished ’’ organisms ; 
thought is a ‘‘ degraded’ Act; as man declines in energies, 
society does also, despite periodic ‘‘ contractions ’’ (as of the 
sun) Or combustion of fresh races flung in (like so much 
fuel) ; the declension of the energies of society, of which 
man’s intellectual development has only served to increase 
the rapidity, will end when a dead level, or rest, has been 
reached, in a chaos without coherence; and the so-called 
progress of man, in whatever sense, is illusory . . . The 
“impression of gain is derived from an impression of Order 
due to the levelling of energies; but ... the impression 
of Order is an illusion consequent on the dissolution of the 
higher Order which had supplied, by lowering its inequalities, 
all the useful energies that caused progress. The reality 
behind the illusion is, therefore, absence of the power to 
do useful work—or what man knows in his finite sensibilities 
as death.’ ... This is sufficiently saddening: the con- 
clusion is, therefore, that there is no excuse for history to 
be anything but a science, one which cannot truthfully teach 
anything but the gradual degradation of man. But in 

The Rule of Phase’? Henry Adams takes another step. 
Granted that history must be a science, that it will be basically 
a study of human society from the point of view of “ degrada- 
tion” (in the thermo-dynamic sense), what principles will 
govern the direction and rate of degradation? ... Once 
more the laws of physics and chemistry are called in—this 
time it is the Rule of Phase, as formulated by Willard Gibbs. 
Thought is the universal solvent, the index to the life of man : 
it is also a physical thing, will obey physical laws. Henry 
Adams proceeds, therefore, to plot its phases, an astounding 
undertaking, which results in the tentative prediction, 
mathematically arrived at, that thought will reach its final 
or ‘ethereal’ phase in 1921. This phase will last perhaps 





four years, perhaps fifty. After it will begin the long decline. 
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This meagre summary may serve to indicate the engrossing 
character of the book: it cannot possibly give an idea, 
however, of its force and brilliance, of the charm of personality 
which constantly moves behind it. One puts the book 
down, as one does also ‘‘ The Emancipation of Massachusetts,” 
with a great admiration, not wholly untinged with amusement, 
For it is a singular, delicious spectacle, that of these two 
Adams brothers, these pessimists, negativists, collaborators 
in the ‘‘ bible of anarchy,’ who nevertheless inherit from 
their Puritan ancestry such love of order that, like a pair 
of melancholy Lucifers, they rise in starlight, and observe 
with fascinated horror the workings of an insensate law— 
which, they declare delightedly, is, from man’s point of 
view, inimical and lethal. 

CONRAD AIKEN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Tue sale of books being held by Messrs. Sotheby on the 18th, 
19th and 20th inst. appeals to a wide variety of interests, 
The first 177 lots, the property of Mr. Gorsira, are a typical 
collection of French literature, nicely bound, such as was 
fashionable at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
next portion of about 300 lots comes from the library of one 
of the early members of the Roxburghe Club, and includes 
what must be a very long set of its publications from 1837 
to 1895. We notice that no copy of Mr. Watson Taylor's own 
book is included in this. The chief attraction is a number of 
small octavos in French armorial bindings of the late 
eighteenth century, formed by Mr. Taylor after the Revolution. 
A few of them are identified in the catalogue, e.g., Mme. 
Victoire de France, Marie Thérése, wife of Charles X., Mme. 
Sophie Philippine de France, Mme. Marie Adélaide de France, 
Comte d’Artois, Duchesse de Gramont, the Dauphin, son of 
Louis XVg, Empress Marie Amelia, Comtesse du Barry (very 
rare), M. de Sartine, Duc de Richelieu, Louis XV., Louis 
Philippe. Others still await recognition. The next set come 
from the Hamilton Palace Library, and include two first 
editions of Beckford; a long set of the Bannatyne Club 
publications; a very rare piece by Drayton, an exceedingly 
rare one by Jonson, and some Spanish Armada tracts. 

The most interesting part of the sale to a bibliographer is 
that of Bishop Luxmoore, who collected a large number of 
early Bibles and Reformation tracts. We shall note only 
the rarest. Two imperfect New Testaments come first— 
the Hollybushe of 1538, printed in London, and the 1549 
Tyndale, printed partly in England and partly abroad. 
The excessively rare ‘‘ Storys and prophesis out of the holy 
scripture’’ is unfortunately very imperfect. There is 
one in the Bodleian, and a more imperfect one in 
Cambridge. Another excessively rare book is lot 741, which 
has the false imprint of ‘‘ Strassburge,’’ but was really printed 
at Antwerp by Martin Keyser in 1531. Copies are in the 
British Museum and Cambridge. Lot 752, ‘‘ The Souper of the 
Lord,”’ ‘s very rare, and is still a puzzle to bibliographers. 
It is probably an Antwerp book printed in 1533. Its colophon 
says Nornburg. There are a large number of quarto and folio 
Bibles in English, and some books of general interest. 


BOOK SALE 


On Tuesday, February 10, Messrs. Sotheby held a sale of books 
and manuscripts, which included the property of the late Sir 
Clements Markham, Lord Knaresborough, and the late Sir W. He 
Weldon, of the College of Arms. The chief lots were the following: 

Moliére, CEuvres, 6 vols., Paris, 1773, £46; another edition, 
6 vols., Paris, 1734, £160. Sowerby, English Botany, 41 vols., 
1790-1849, £50. Voltaire, CEuvres, 70 vols., 1785-9, £106. 
Aristotle, Works, translated by Thomas Taylor, 12 vols., 
1801-12, £33. Rabelais, CEuvres, 3 vols., 1741, £77. Strutt, 
Works, 11 vols., 1775-1842, £44. Daniell and Ayton, Voyage 
round Great Britain, 8 vols., 1814-26, £122. Lysoms, Magna 
Britannia, Vols. I.-I]., extended to 13 vols. by extra illustrations, 

235. Wouvermans, Euvres, 1737, £52. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Works, 1647, £33. Capt. H. Warre, Sketches in North America, 
n.d., £46. Shakespeare, Works, third folio, 1664, £950. Piranesi, 
Vedute di Roma, 2 vols., n.d., £36. Pyne, History of the Royal 
Residences, 3 vols., 1819, £40. Liber Assisarum, printed by 
R. Pynson, n.d., £37. Dickens, Works, 32 vols., 1874-6, £45 10s. 
Villon Society, Arabian Nights, etc., 13 vols., 1884-9, £32. Horace 
Walpole, MS. of Notes on Visits to Towns, etc., £46. Plutarch, 
Lives, translated by T. North, 1579, £33. Blaeu, Geographie, 
12 vols., 1667, £102. The total of the sale was £6,953. 
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A THACKERAY LIBRARY 


A THACKERAY LIBRARY: First EDITIONS AND First PUBLICATIONS, 
PoRTRAITS, WaTER-Cotours, EtTcHINGS, DRAWINGS AND 
Manuscripts. Collected by Henry Sayre van Duzer. A few 
additional items are included, forming a complete Thackeray 
bibliography. With 23 illustrations. (New York, privately 
printed, 1919.) 


THACKERAY has always made a strong appeal to our cousins 
across the Atlantic. They appreciated him long before 
he was known outside editorial circles in this country. Almost 
from the first they paid him the highest compliment they 
ever paid any English author in those days—they pirated 
his writings. While ‘‘ The Yellowplush Correspondence ”’ 
was still appearing in Fraser’s Magazine, Messrs. Carey & 
Hart of Philadelphia published what had been printed— 
thus bringing out the first publication in book-form of 
Thackeray’s works in either country. On the other 
hand, N. P. Willis, the editor of the New York Corsair, when 
he visited England in 1839, at once made inquiries as to the 
identity of the authors of ‘‘ Yellowplush ”’ and ‘“‘ Gahagan,”’ 
and was surprised and delighted to find that they were the 
work of the same man. He at once asked Thackeray to 
contribute to the Corsair. When Thackeray went to lecture 
in the United States, he became the hero of the day ; every- 
body, he declared, had read his books, and he recorded with 
pleasure that a book-stall boy on the train invited him to 
purchase a volume of his own works. His books sold 
well there, and there has always been, and there is to-day, 
a wide public for any book about him and his writings. 

Americans have always been enthusiastic collectors of 
Thackeray’s manuscripts, drawings, first editions, what not. 
Major William H. Lambert of Philadelphia has undoubtedly 
the finest collection of these in the world, and the catalogue 
of the sale of his library after his death is a feast for Thackeray 
enthusiasts. Mr. van Duzer has followed in the footsteps of 
Major Lambert, and if his library is not so strong in manu- 
scripts and letters, it is nevertheless a very valuable and 
interesting collection. Mr. van Duzer has done what the 
other did not: he has printed a handsome, well-illustrated 
catalogue. It is true that this is privately printed, and not 
on sale; but copies have been presented to the British 
Museum and other great libraries. 

Clearly Mr. van Duzer loves his Thackeray. His catalogue 
is no mere compilation. He describes his items and some- 
times discusses them. His knowledge of his subject is as 
wide as his enthusiasm is deep. Unfortunately, he has not 
made his catalogue complete. He has not, he admits, 
attempted to collect or include the many publications of 
Thackeray and Thackerayana in the United States, and he 
refers the student to the admirable bibliography of his brother 
expert, Mr. Frederick S. Dickson, which is printed in the 
late General James Grant Wilson’s ‘‘ Thackeray in the United 
States.” 

Thackeray’s manuscripts are, of course, in various hands. 
‘“The Newcomes’’ is at Charterhouse School, ‘“‘ Esmond ”’ 
at Trinity College, Cambridge—appropriately enough, for it 
was at these places that the author was educated ; ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair ’’ is among the proud possessions of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
Other valuable manuscripts were in the Thackeray library 
of Major Lambert and have been scattered. Mr. van Duzer has 
many interesting things in the handwriting of Thackeray, 
but the strength of his collection is in his first editions. He 
has a complete set of the little paper, the Sob, and its 
successor the Gownsman, issued by Cambridge undergraduates 
in 1829-30, to which Thackeray contributed ; and also of the 
National Standard (1833-4), owned and edited by Thackeray, 
who lost in the venture a considerable portion of his patrimony. 
He has copies of the rare “‘ Flore et Zéphyr ’’ (1836), a collection 
of satirical drawings by Thackeray; and of the still rarer 
little books ‘“‘ King Glumpus ”’ (1837) and ‘‘ The Exquisites ”’ 
(1839), with lithograph plates from drawings by Thackeray, 
which were probably written by his friend John Borrow, as 
has been duly set forth in THE ATHEN#UM (February 23, 
March 2, 9, 1907). First editions of the novels are, of course, 
in the collection, and Mr. van Duzer has given collations of 
all the issues, which are of value to other collectors. 

The book is one which will be highly prized by students 
of Thackeray. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 
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MADNESS AND SANITY 


MILITARY PsycHIATRY IN PEACE AND War. By C. Stanford 
Read. (H. K. Lewis. 10s. 6d. net.) 


ODERN psychology has a distinctly morbid flavour 
about it, and for the latest views one must often 
turn to journals and books on nervous and mental 

diseases. This is due partly to Freud and partly to the 
war, for Freud has advocated his theories for twenty years 
and more, but the widespread interest in them dates from 
the time when the treatment of nervous disorders on a 
large scale became a military necessity. And although 
Freud’s psychology arose out of the investigation of 
abnormal mental states, it has been applied to explain the 
behaviour of normal individuals in almost every branch of 
mental activity 

Its conclusions will not please everyone for it is certainly 
not on the side of the angels. Our mythology and folk-lore 
have long been fair play for the psychologists, but the 
Freudians strip us of every vestige of civilization, and claim 
that our politics, our views on mathematics or architecture, 
indeed all the phases of our mental life, are determined by 
the unconscious striving of instincts, and in particular of 
those instincts which lead us to procreate our kind. Just 
as our fathers were disgusted by Darwin’s suggestion that 
their bodies were descended from the apes, so we may feel 
some bitterness when our mental structure is shown to 
have the same origin, and our thoughts are compared to 
those of a baboon or a herd of cattle. However, it is 
useless to resist, for although many of the claims of the 
psycho-analysts are undoubtedly extravagant, yet there is 
already enough proof to show that the main foundations 
of the theory are sound. 

How far these ideas have taken root in modern psycho- 
logical literature may be seen from the first chapter in 
Dr. Read’s book. In it he traces the mental attitude of 
the soldier through the various phases of his military life. 
He shows the conflict which precedes enlistment, the struggle 
between the ego and the herd instincts, between the love 
of one’s own life and the love of one’s country—the great 
mother—reinforced by the mass suggestion of recruiting 
posters, men in khaki, and later by the whole routine of 
military training. All these emotional forces help the 
soldier to act and think as he is told, to forgo his civilization 
and where necessary to behave as one of the pack whose 
sole purpose is to kill its enemies. 

We may object that most soldiers knew what they were 
about and had good reason for their actions, but the 
psycho-analysts pay little attention to conscious reasoning 
except in so far as it serves to reveal our unconscious 
tendencies. For them our most logical train of thought is 
mere “ rationalization,” the pitiful attempt we make to 
deceive ourselves into the belief that our thoughts and 
actions are founded on the intellect, whereas the real 
determining force is the secret pressure of old and rather 
disreputable instincts. Unfortunately these instincts do 
not all press in the same direction and our mental life is a 
perpetual effort to serve two masters—our ego instincts, 
which have a strong sexual colouring, and the social 
instincts fostered by civilization out of the life of the herd. 
Normally we can solve the conflict with more or less success 
by diverting the pressure of the opposing forces into less 
antagonistic channels, so that our ego instincts are satisfied 
in part by any activity which will make others think well of 
us. This process is known as sublimation, and the difference 
between a normal and an abnormal mind is that the former 
can sublimate successfully when the need arises, whereas 
the latter cannot. Some fail to satisfy their opposing 
instincts, or to solve the conflict by sublimation, even in 
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times of peace, and these seek refuge in day-dreams or 
alcohol or in the many symptoms of nervous and mental 
disease. In war-time the difficulties are far greater, and 
the need for the complete suppression of the self calls for 
an effort which is beyond the power of many who are able 
to deal with the minor conflicts of civil life. But the 
nervous and mental disorders which result from this 
failure to adapt in war-time have the same mechanism 
and the same symptoms as those which arise in civil life 
in the less robust. As in peace-time, the paranoid builds 
up an elaborate theory of persecution to account for the 
world’s failure to recognize his greatness, the alcoholic 
hears the same threatening voices, and the epileptic finds 
the same temporary relief in his fits of frenzy. 

Dr. Read is fortunately not one of those ardent followers 
of Freud who accept without proof anything Freud says 
and anything any other psycho-analyst says. For instance, 
he confesses that he cannot follow the theory that the 
victim of alcoholic insanity cuts his throat because throat 
laceration is connected with the birth fantasy and is the 
only form of sacrifice which will allay the fear of a more 
terrible mutilation. Yet he is quite enough of a Freudian 
to write a very interesting book for the limited, but rapidly 
growing audience of medical men who study the psychology 
of the insane. In spite of this and of several other books 
written from the same point of view one cannot help 
feeling that in mental disorders psycho-analysis is at best 
an instrument of diagnosis and research rather than of 
treatment. Naturally it cannot hope to benefit the vast 
group of mentally defective patients or those whose illness 
is due to organic disease of the brain, but even in the 
forms of insanity which arise from the failure to reconcile 
our opposing instincts the psycho-analyst can only point 
the way to solve a particular conflict by a normal instead 
of an abnormal method of adjustment. This may be all 
that is needed in a mild case, but as a rule the abnormal 
method has become a fixed habit and one conflict is solved 
only to give place to another, unless indeed the psycho- 
analyst is prepared to devote a lifetime to the process of 
recasting his patient’s mind. 

However, the science is still in its infancy, and in the 
field of psychiatry its first task must be to unravel the 
mechanism by which mental disorders are produced; 
A great deal more must be done on these lines before it 
will be safe to predict its value as a method of treatment. 


SOCIETIES 


annie pomaany 29.—Sir J. J. Thomson, President, in the 
chair. 

The following papers were read: ‘‘ The Genetics of ‘ Rogues’ 
among Culinary Peas (Pisum sativum), by W. Bateson and Caroline 
Pellew, in continuation of a previous communication (Proc. R.S. 
89, 1915).—“‘ Studies of Synapsis: I. Oogenesis in the Hymen- 
optera,”’ by L. T. Hogben.—‘‘ On a Periodic Structure in many 
Insect Scales, and the Cause of their Iridescent Colours,’ by 
H. Onslow. 


LINNEAN.—February 5.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Leonard John Sedgwick was admitted a Fellow.—The 
President announced the deaths of the following Foreign Members : 
Professor W. Gilson Farlow, Professor Ernst H. P. A. Haeckel, 
Professor Gustaf M. Retzius, Professor Simon Schwendener, and 
Professor Hermann von Véchting.—The following were elected 
Fellows: Professor Sahay Ram Bose (Calcutta), Tribhawan Nath 
Bhan, Dr. T. Robertson Sim, Frank H. Taylor, and Dr. W. 
Rushton Parker. 

A paper entitled “‘On the Existence of Two Fundamentally 
Different Types of Characters in Organisms’ was read by Dr. R. 
Ruggles Gates, who said that the experimentalist point of view 
regarding evolution, resulting from the work in mutation and 
Mendelism, was frankly antagonistic to the views of palzontologists, 
anatomists, and others who dealt with orthogenesis and the 
inheritance of acquired characters. He wished to show that while 
these two factors bore entirely different relations to evolutionary 
changes, both were necessary to account for evolution as it has 
taken place. The President, Dr. J. R. Leeson, Professor E. S. 
Goodrich, Dr. W. Bateson, and others discussed the paper. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Geological, 3.—Annual Meeting. 

King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Ecclesiastical Art,’’ Lecture VI., 
Professor P. Dearmer. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Ecclesiastical Music: The 
Choice of Church Music,’’ Dr. E. H. Fellowes. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Historical Theories of Space, 
Time, and Movement: The Vortex—Extension as 
Substance—Descartes,” Professor H. Wildon Carr. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ La Dynastie de Macédoine: 
V. L’armée byzantine,’’ Dr. L. Giconomos. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Private Life of the 
Greeks,’”’ Dr. E. A. Gardner. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 6 —Annual 
Meeting. Resumed Discussion on ‘‘ Recent Advances, 
in Utilization of Water-Power.” 

Egypt Exploration Society (Royal Society’s Rooms), 
8.30.—‘‘ The Historical Value of Greek Papyri,” 
Mr. H. Idris Bell. 

Roval Institution, 9.—‘‘ British Crop Production,” 
Dr. E. J. Russell. 

Sat. 21. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Positive Rays,’ Lecture I., 
Sir J. |. Thomson. 

Mon. 23. King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The History of Learning 
and Science in Poland,” Lecture II., Professor L 
Tatarkiewicz. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Outlines of Greek History: 
The Revival of Culture, 802-67,’’ Professor A. J. 
Toynbee. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Guillaume de Machault’s 
Literary and Musical Work,’’ Lecture III., Miss 
Barbara Smythe. 

Dr. Williams’ Library (41, Gordon Square, W.C.), 6.— 
“The Analysis of Mind,’”’ Lecture XV., Mr. Bertrand 
Russell. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Recent Researches in the 
Cellulose Industry,’’ Lecture II., Mr. C. F. Cross. 
(Cantor Lecture.) 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.30.—‘‘ Greek 
Design,” Mr. Jay Hambidge. 

Tues, 24, Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Magnetic Susceptibility,’’ Lec- 
ture II., Professor E. Wilson, 

Royal Academy, 4.—‘‘ Animal Anatomy,” Lecture V., 
Mr. W. Frank Calderon. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 5.30.—‘‘ Restoration 
of a Cyclone-Damaged Breakwater End in Madras 
Harbour,” and “‘ Coastal Sand Travel near Madras 
Harbour,” Sir Francis J. E. Spring. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Philosophy of Kant,” 
Lecture VI., Professor H. Wildon Carr. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Contemporary Russia: VI. 
The Japanese War,’ Sir Bernard Pares. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Golden Age in Danish 
Literature,” Lecture III., Mr. J. H. Helweg. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Holland and Belgium,” 
Lecture III., Professor P. Geyl. 

Wed. 25. University College, 3.—‘‘ History and Drama in the 
‘ Divina Commedia,’ ”’ Lecture V., Dr. E. G. Gardner. 
(Barlow Lectures.) 

Royal Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ Industrial Training,” 
Mr. J. Currie. 

Geological, 5.30.—‘‘ The Lower Carboniferous Chert 
Formations of Derbyshire,’’ Mr. H. C. Sargent. 

King’s College, 5.30.—“‘ The Reconstruction of Russia,”’ 
Sir Bernard Pares. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Wergeland, Welhaven and 
Collett,” Lecture III., Mr. I. C. Gréndahl. 

Thurs. 26. Royal Institution, 3“ Illustrations of Ancient Greek 
and Roman Life in the British Museum,” Lecture II., 
Mr. A. H. Smith. 

Royal Academy, 4.—‘‘ Animal Anatomy,” Lecture VI. 
Mr. W. Frank Calderon. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Sources for the History 
of British India in the Seventeenth Century,’’ 
Lecture II., Dr. S. A. Khan. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Christ of the Fourth 
Gospel,” Bishop Gore. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘Italian Literature,” 
Lecture VI., Professor Antonio Cippico. (In Italian.) 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ August Strindberg,” Lec- 
ture III., Mr. I. Bjérkhagen. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘The Trend of Archi- 
tectural Thought in England To-day,” Mr. F, M. 
Simpson. 

Fri.¥27. English Association (Central Hall, Westminster) ,5.15.— 

“ Poetry and Commonyiace,”’ Mr. John Bailey. 

Arts League of Service (Conference Hall, Central 
Buildings, Westminster), 8.30. — ‘“ Towards the 
Theatre of Make-Believe,” Mr. Alexander Bakshy. 


Fri. 20 
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Fine Arts 
RENOIR 


EXT door to Chelsea Old Church the Chelsea Book 

Club have opened a small gallery where there now 

hangs a selection of about thirty Renoirs. Though 

no single picture could be called important, together they 

afford a more general view of Renoir’s genius than has 

hitherto been offered to Londoners. In these small 

landscapes, flower pieces and nude studies, Renoir reveals 
his more immediate and instinctive reactions. 

What a lover of the commonplace Renoir was! It 
is a rare quality among artists. A theoretically pure 
artist exists no more thana Euclidean point, but if such a 
being could exist, every possible actual sight would be 
equally suitable as a point of departure for his artistic vision. 
Everything would stir in him the impulse to creation. 
He would have no predilections, no tastes for this or that 
kind of thing. In practice every artist is set going by some 
particular kind of scene in nature, and for the most part 
artists have to search out some unusual or unexplored aspect 
of things. Gauguin, for instance, had to go as far as 
Tahiti. When Renoir heard of this, he said, in a phrase 
which revealed his own character, ‘‘ Pourquoi? On 
peint si bien 4 Batignolles.” But there are plenty of 
artists who paint more or less well at Batignolles or 
Bloomsbury and yet are not lovers of the commonplace. 
Like Walter Sickert, for instance, they find their Tahiti 
in Mornington Crescent. Though they paint in common- 
place surroundings, they generally contrive to catch them 
at an unexpected angle. Something odd or exotic in their 
taste for life seems to be normal to artists. The few artists 
or writers who have shared the tastes of the average man 
have, as a rule, been like Dickens, to take an obvious case, 
very imperfect and very impure artists, however great their 
genius, Among great artists one thinks at once of Rubens 
as the most remarkable example of a man of common tastes, 
a lover of all that was rich, exuberant and even florid. Titian, 
too, comes nearly up to the same standard, except that 
in youth his whole trend of feeling was distorted by the 
overpowering influence of Giorgione, whose tastes were 
recondite and strange. And Renoir, in the frankness 
of his colour harmonies, in his feeling for, design and even 
in the quality of his pigment, constantly reminds us of 
these two. Now it is easier to see how an artist of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century could develop common- 
place tastes than one of our own times. For with the 
nineteenth century came in a gradual process of differentia- 
tion of the artist from the average man. The modern 
artist finds himself so little understood in his aims and 
methods that he tends to become distinct in his whole 
attitude to life. 

What, then, is so peculiar about Renoir is that he has this 
perfectly ordinary taste in things and yet remains so 
intensely, so purely, an artist. The fact is perhaps that 
he was so much an artist that he never had to go round the 
corner to get his inspiration; the immediate, obvious, 
front view of everything was sufficient to start the creative 
impulse. He enjoyed instinctively, almost animally, all 
the common good things of life, and yet he always kept 
just enough detachment to feel his delight zsthetically— 
he kept, as it were, just out of reach of appetite. 

Let me confess that to me, personally, this makes 
Renoir a peculiarly difficult artist. My taste for exotic 
artists such <s Cosima Tura and his kin amounts to a vice, 
Consequently, I am always in danger of not doing him 
justice, because at the frst approach to one of his pictures 
I miss the purely accessory delight of an unexpected attitude, 
The first approach to a Renoir may indeed remind one 
of pictures that would be the delight of the servants’ hall, 
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So unaffectedly simple is his acceptance of the charm of 
rosy-cheeked girls, of pretty posies and dappled sunlight. 
Not but what one knows well enough that Renoir was 
as “artful ’’ as one could wish. Though he had not the 
biting wit of a Degas, he had a peculiar love of mischievous 
humour; he was anything but a harmless or innocent 
character. All his simplicity is on the surface only. The 
longer one looks, the deeper does Renoir retire behind veil 
after veil of subtlety. And yet, compared with some modern 
artists, he was, after all, easy and instinctively simple. 
Even his plastic unity was arrived at by what seems a 
more natural method than, say, Cézanne’s. Whereas 
Cézanne undertook his indefatigable research for the 
Perspective of the receding planes, Renoir seems to have 
accepted a very simple general plastic formula, Whatever 
Cézanne may havc meant by his celebrated saying about 
cones and cylinders, Renoir seems to have thought the 
sphere and cylinder sufficient for his purpose. The figure 
presents itself to his eye as an arrangement of more or less 
hemispherica] bosses and cylinders, and he appe¢ rs generally 
to arrange the light so that the most prominent part of 
each boss receives the highest light. From this the planes 
recede by insensible gradations towards th: contour, 
which generally remains the vagust, least ascertained 
part of the modelling, Whatever lies immediately behind 
the contour tends to become drawn into its sphere of 
influence, to form an undefined recession enveloping and 
receiving the receding planes, As the eye passes away 
from the contour, new but less marked bosses form them- 
selves and fill the background with repetitions of the 
general theme. The picture tends thus to take the form 
of a bas-relief in which the recessions are not into the 
profound distances of pictorial space, but only back, as 
it were, to the block out of which the bossed reliefs emerge, 
though, of course, by means of atmospheric colour the eye 
may interpret these recessions into distance. This 1s 
clearly in marked contrast to Cézanne’s method of suggesting 
endless recessions of pianes with the most complicated 
interwoven texture. ; 
Renoir’s drawing takes on the same fundamental sim- 
plicity. An Ingres arrived at the simplified statement 
necessary for great design by a process of gradual elimina- 
tion of all the superfluous sinuosities which his hand had 
recorded in the first drawing from nature. Renoir seems 
never to have allowed his eye to accept more than the larger 
elements of mass and direction. His full, rounded curves 
embrace the form in its most general aspect. With 
advancing years and continually growing science he was 
able, at last, to stat: this essential synthesis with amazing 
breadth ana ease. He continually increased the amplitude 
of his forms until, in his latest nudes, the whole design head 
filled with a few perfectly related bosses. Like Titian’s, 
Renoir’s power of design increased visibly up to the very 
end of his life. True, he was capable at all periods of 
conceiving large and finely co-ordinated compositions, 
such as “Les Parapluies”’ and the Charpentier family ; 
but at the end even the smallest studies have structural 


completeness, . Fry 
OGER FRY, 


NOTES ON ART SALES 


Tue pictures and drawings forming the collection of the late 
C. Fairfax Murray were sold at Christie’s on January 30. The 
Turner drawings, and drawings and pictures by Rossetti, were the 
most interesting lots. Eight by the former realized £3,969, the 
chief item being ‘‘ The Vale of Ashburnham, Sussex,” 14}in. by 
22in. (aquatinted by C. Stadler), for which Messrs. Agnew paid 
£1,890. The panel picture ‘‘ Marigold,” by Rossetti, 12}in. by 
10}in., was brought by Mr. Croal Thomson for £378; and the 
“Monna Rosa,” 10jin. by 9in., by Messrs. Gooden & Fox for 
£120 15s, Seven drawings by Rossetti fetched £387. “ A Valley 
Scene,” by Gainsborough, 17}in. by 23}in., and “ Lincoln,” by 
Peter de Wint, 124in. by 19}in., each fetched £252. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


CHELSEA Book CLus.—Woodcuts and Drawings by Nicola 
Galante. 

GoupiIL GALLERY.—The Monarro Group. 

MacraE GALLERY.—Woodcuts by Contemporary Artists. 

5a, Patt Matt East.—Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
and Engravers. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES.—Senefelder Club. 

Fine Art Socrety.—Memorial Exhibition of Works by 
Sir Ernest Waterlow, R.A., R.W.S. 


It is impossible to appreciate properly the merits of the 
exhibits at the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers, 
the Senefelder Club, and the Macrae Gallery, although the 
level of accomplishment in all three places is high, because 
these collections of heterogeneous art have a_ bewildering 
rather than a stimulating effect on the visitor. To group 
a number of artists of widely different characters because 
they happen to use the same medium—etching, lithography 
or woodcutting—seems to us quite arbitrary. The practice 
may have certain commercial advantages and be of some 
service to students of the several crafts, but it is surely 
indefensible on zsthetic grounds. The work of any artist 
of consequence in any given medium has more in common 
with his other work than with the productions of other 
artists in the same medium. All the attributes of an artist 
that matter, his point of view and attitude towards life, 
his method of appeal and so on, remain unchanged by the 
accident of the medium beneath his hand. These collecitv 
exhibitions of work executed in a special medium have, 
moreover, conduced to the regrettable conception of pictures 
as mere house furniture. They are largely responsible for 
the tradition that lithographs and woodblocks are suitable 
for hall decoration, and etchings for the waiting-rooms of 
consultant physicians, and they thus indirectly encourage 
large numbers of men and women to produce insignificant 
work for markets which demand nothing more than an 
imitation of the general effect of a framed work in the appro- 
priate medium. The exhibition of attractive woodcuts at 
the Macrae Gallery is fortunately small, and we can respond 
in turn to E. M. O’R. Dickey and Edward Wadsworth, 
Philip Hagreen and Gustav de Smet (brother of Leon de 
Smet)—four young artists whose work is worth following. 
The etchings in Pall Mall are more numerous, and the 
exhibitors cater largely for the waiting-room market. For 
this reason the few artists with personality are conspicuous. 
W. Walcot’s ‘‘ The Stadium, Rome,’’ shows the distinction 
and knowledge which characterize his water-colours. Miss 
Molly Campbell’s ‘‘ Washing Up” and ‘‘ The Broken Jar” 
are humorous in the Cruikshank tradition and very 
promising. Her technical equipment is, however, not 
sufficient to enable her to succeed in the more ambitious 
plate ‘‘ Armistice Day.’’ M. Steinlen’s war etchings impress 
us less than his earlier drawings of more genial subjects. 
This able social cartoonist is quite uninfluenced by the modern 
feeling for pictorial rhythms, and his work strikes us as 
intolerably ragged in consequence. His characterization 
moreover, though versatile, is inferior to that of Forain. 
There is no lack of personalities among the lithographers 
at the Leicester Galleries. In fact they are there in embar- 
rassing numbers. The mind refuses to react to so many points 
of view in quick succession. Associated ideas swarm down 
from the walls, where fifty or sixty important artists speak 
to us at the same time. Here we have Goya, Delacroix, 
Daumier, Manet (showing the complete composition of 
““The Execution of the Emperor Maximilian ’’), Gauguin 
(with several of the Breton series), Bonnard, Vuillard, Signac 
and Anquetin. Our own artists are there in equal strength : 
Muirhead Bone, Walter Bayes, Frank Brangwyn, John Copley, 
Alvaro Guevara, Wadsworth again, and F. Ernest Jackson, 
who has initiated many contemporary London artists into 
the technical mysteries of lithography. It seems ungracious 
to complain of too many good things, but the Senefelder 
Club’s exhibition is really very like a soirée overcrowded 
with notabilities. 

The Memorial Exhibition of work by Sir Ernest Waterlow 
gives a very fair résumé of his achievement. He was most 
at home in water-colour, and is seen at his best in such a 
drawing as ‘‘ The Junction of the Severn and the Wye.” 

R. H.W. 
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Music 
UNIVERSITY OPERA 


EARLY thirty years ago a performance of Gluck’s 
N “Orpheus” was given at Cambridge, the prime 

movers in the undertaking being Sir Charles Stanford 
and Sir Charles Walston. What Professor Stanford did 
for Cambridge music during the years that he resided there 
needs no further rehearsing in these pages. Perhaps those 
who frequent Drury Lane and Covent Garden, the Surrey 
and the “‘ Old Vic,” hardly realize now that his long series 
of what the world would call operatic failures have probably 
done much more to further the cause of English opera 
than many recent productions which have been trumpeted 
forth as successes. Even Cambridge hardly realizes how 
much it owes to Sir Charles Walston’s unofficial activities 
in those far-off days. He was one of the very few in 
academic circles who had a real passion for art—for art in 
its widest and most comprehensive sense, for art not as a 
branch of specialized academic study, but as a vital 
principle that should inform all human action. It was he, 
more than anyone else, who had the imagination to see 
how music, movement, decoration and erudition could all 
be combined into one harmonious whole; to see, too, and to 
teach people, that even such a combination of the arts 
was of comparatively little value if it was applied only to 
the performance of a play or an opera, instead of to the 
whole of everyday life. It is in the atmosphere of a 
University that such principles can be best expounded 
and realized. It is in such places that there is not only 
the scholarship but also the comparative leisure available 
for the slow and careful preparation which the production 
of an opera or a Greek play involves. 

Without such careful preparation these things would 
have but little educational value, even supposing that it 
were possible to achieve them with the rapidity of the 
professional theatre. Those who have taken part, in how- 
ever humble a capacity, in University performances have 
had to learn something new and something which may be 
of value to them for all their lives. It is not merely that 
they have become acquainted, and intimately acquainted, 
with the poetry of ZEschylus or the music of Gluck. They 
have learned to speak, to stand, to move, to express them- 
selves in gesture. They have learned to associate movement 
and gesture with melody and rhythm. Some may have 
had to face more specific and difficult problems ; they have 
had to think out principles of scenic decoration and stage 
management. The important thing about all these under- 
takings is that those who enter upon them should confront 
them in the adventurous spirit of the scientific researcher. 
The man who “ knows the ropes ’”’ is of no use. He pro- 
fesses to save people the trouble of thinking, and because, 
“knowing the ropes,” he has left off thinking himself, 
he can never do anything to stimulate the creative imagina- 
tion in others. 

Those who pay a flying visit from London to witness 
a production at Oxford or Cambridge are often tempted 
to suggest to the promoters that the production should be 
repeated in London. Such a suggestion tempts the pro- 
moters to fear that their London visitors, however kindly 
and appreciative, have failed to understand the ideals 
at which they were aiming. If Londoners care to take 
train for Oxford and Cambridge, they are very cordially 
welcomed. Oxford and Cambridge are, at least, nearer to 
London than Glastonbury and Bayreuth—easier of access, 
perhaps, than Hammersmith or the Isle of Dogs. It 
would be much more desirable to effect some sort of inter- 
change between Oxford and Cambridge themselves. 
There were certainly many Cambridge people who regretted 
bitterly last week that it was impossible for them to go 
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over to see ‘‘ The Dynasts ’’ at Oxford. Perhaps on future 
occasions it might be possible to arrange for special trains ; 
but it would be still more interesting if an actual exchange 
of companies could be effected, so that the O.U.DS., 
for instance, might act not merely to a sparse handful of 
Cambridge enthusiasts, but to a whole Cambridge audience. 
It is for University and local audiences, rather than for 
West-End theatre-goers, that such productions are in the 
first instance designed. 


Another suggestion offered is that operatic productions 
should be made an annual event. Our objection 
to this is that these productions, if they are to be worth 
undertaking, require more than a year to prepare. It 
might also be pointed out that most of the people engaged 
in these are officially supposed to be occupied with very 
different studies. Tutors of colleges regard these things 
with a kindly eye, remembering, in many cases, their own 
triumphant appearances on the boards twenty or thirty 
years earlier ; but if the same persons are to be giving up 
most of their time to rehearsals during every term of their 
period of residence, they might well begin to feel either that 
some restriction must be placed on these activities or that 
they must be officialized and a regular academic school 
of opera and drama created. Why not? There are, I 
believe, Universities in America which possess a professor 
of “‘ Dramatics,” possibly a professor of ‘‘ Operatics ’’ as 
well. One of the objects of our own British Drama League 
is to get drama recognized as a regular subject of the 
curriculum in schools, colleges and Universities. If drama, 
why not opera? From the Isle of Dogs Mr. Charles Smith 
holds out a hand which Professor Allen and Professor 
Stanford may be proud to grasp. 


Let no reader imagine that I propose to outline a scheme 
for a University school of opera. That is for the younger 
generation to organize. Here, I will only go so far as to 
suggest that if a really national school of opera is to be 
developed, it must have the closest possible connection 
with those uniquely English institutions, the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. It must be associated, in some 
way or other, with scholarly studies in music and with 
scholarly studies in English. If, as Dryden said, ‘ scenes 
and machines” are an essential factor in opera, we must have 
a thorough and academic school of stage designing; and 
the whole history of opera, especially in Italy, the land of 
opera par excellence, shows us that scenic designing ; must 
be based upon a training that is primarily architectural, 
In spite of the rather professional tradition of the O.U.D.S., 
I do not think that either Oxford or Cambridge is the 
place for the exclusively professional training of actors. 
It is not the function of those places to give a merely 
technical education. As in law, medicine and divinity, 
so in music, and eventually, perhaps, in drama, University 
education is concerned fundamentally with theory and with 
principle. To such theory and principle their occasional 
dramatic and operatic productions must primarily be 
illustrative diagrams. 

EDWARD J. DENT. 


It is proposed to set up a public memorial to Sir Hubert 
Parry in Gloucester Cathedral, near which he lived, and in 
which many of his finest works were performed. The scheme 
has the approval of the Dean and Chapter. Subscriptions 
may be sent to the Hon. Norah Dawnay, 29, Oxford Square, W. 


THE Governors of the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, have made arrangements with the Shakespeare Joint 
Committee for the annual Birthday Festival to be undertaken 
by the New Shakespeare Company under the direction of 
Mr. W. Bridges Adams. The Festival this year will extend 
for three weeks, commencing on Monday, April 19. The 
programme will include ‘‘ Cymbeline,” ‘‘ Richard II.,” 
‘“‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” ‘‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing” and ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” 
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“THE FAIRY QUEEN” AT 
CAMBRIDGE 


T Oxford, one gathers, Mr. Hardy has come forward 
A with a suggestion or two; at Cambridge the 
shade of Purcell was less accommodating, and the 
task of Mr. Clive Carey and his devoted helpers has been 
one of creation rather than of representation. In such 
peculiar circumstances it would be quite out of place 
for a critic to start measuring out twopenn’orth of 
praise here and a hap’orth of censure there; his first 
duty is to express to those concerned the deep and sincere 
gratitude felt by all who care to see Purcell rescued from 
the oblivion of musty bookshelves. That done, he may 
perhaps venture on one or two suggestions that might 
be worth bearing in mind when the time comes—as we all 
hope it will come, and very shortly—for a repetition 
of the performance. 


First, then, as to Shakespeare. One felt him and 
Purcell pulling opposite ways the whole time. All that 
is needed in “ The Fairy Queen”’ is a peg to hang the 
musical scenes on, and Shakespeare is too big a man, 
and the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” too fine a thing, 
to serve that purpose. One could even understand the 
point of view of those who found the music just a series 
of unwarrantable interruptions of the drama, though 
that was certainly no reason why all Purcell’s most 
delicate effects should have been drowned in the hubbub 
of laughter and conversation that invariably broke out 
as soon as the music started, and continued with little 
abatement until it stopped. It was regrettable to find 
that as regards theatrical manners the audience at Cam- 
bridge were even below the Covent Garden standard. 
But to return—would it not be better to cut out Shake- 
speare entirely, and have a few scenes specially written 
for the purpose—no matter how slender, provided they 
serve to string the musical interludes together? It must 
be remembered that in its present form, even with a 
decidedly curtailed Shakespeare, “‘The Fairy Queen” 
is of somewhat formidable dimensions, though we were 
hardly conscious of this until our watches drew our 
attention to it. 


Second, as to the Purcell part of it. The only point 
on which one felt any doubt was the last scene, a good 
deal of which hung fire, although the splendid conception 
and performance of the final Chaconne was about the 
best thing of the whole evening. Until the Chaconne 
began, one felt a slight recurrence of the tedium one 
had experienced earlier at the sight of those eternally 
sprawling lovers. The reason may be partly that the 
scene is simply a succession of arias with virtually no 
action to carry it forward, but may it not be also that 
to interpret Purcell’s directions literally is in this instance 
to falsify his meaning? Purcell’s intention here is -to 
present a scene so strange that it will “ banish incredulity,” 
and in 1692 a Chinese transformation, carried out on a 
lavish scale, with all known mechanical resources, was 
a natural and effective method of achieving that object. 
But times have changed: here again it might be better 
to cut out the Chinese business altogether, and find some 
modern equivalent—anything will do, so long as; it is 
entirely unreal. and fantastic. The words would’ need 
little or no alteration. May one conclude with a perverse 
regret that ‘‘ The Plaint’’ was omitted? The reasons 
for omitting it are of course obvious and cogent: it is 
long; it is utterly irrelevant ; even without it the scene 
is, if anything, too drawn out. All of which created, in 
the mind of one listener at least, an imperious and (as 
he has already admitted) a perverse desire to hear it. 

R. O. M. 
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CONCERTS 


THE Queen’s Hall Symphony concert on February 7 cannot 
be criticized in detail. It must suffice to say that Sir Henry 
Wood gave a sound and straightforward rendering of Brahms’ 
First Symphony ; that Mr. Elwes’ singing seems to lack some- 
thing of its old fire; that even Mme. Suggia cannot make 
Schumann’s Violoncello Concerto sound anything but an 
extremely dull work; and that we find it easier to like Dr. 
Ethel Smyth’s music when she conducts it herself than when 
somebody else does. 

A vioLtin and pianoforte recital with no hyphenated 
transcriptions is a thing for which one can be truly thankful ; 
though unless the programme consist entirely of sonatas 
there is no choice between those Kreisler arrangements and 
concerto movements with the pianoforte representing the 
orchestra. Miss Jelly d’Arany and Miss Ethel Hobday 
made their programmes (at the Wigmore Hall on February 9) 
interesting and varied by including the Schumann Violin 
Sonata in A minor, part of Joachim’s Concerto in the 
Hungarian style, and Mozart’s Adagio in E for violin and 
orchestra. There is always a question as to whether the 
Schumann Sonata can ever be brought off successfully. 
Perhaps Miss Hobday made the pianoforte too much of an 
accompaniment. In her anxiety not to swamp the violin 
and not to be too emphatic, she was inclined to blur her part 
and leave everything to the other instrument. This gave the 
last movement in particular no contrast or meaning. The 
Joachim movement showed how the most extravagant 
fireworks can be made both noble and reasonable when they 
are played with breadth and dignity of style. 

It was inevitable that someone should compose a Poem of 
Victory sooner or later, and there was no reason why that 
someone should not be Mr. Raymond Roze as well as anybody 
else. In fact, we are well out of it, for the ‘‘ Poem of Victory ”’ 
might have been much worse ; it is, in fact, quite a feeble 
and inoffensive bit of work—so feeble that it has to pause for 
breath every few bars, so inoffensive that one could not help 
wondering what it had done to deserve its title. It is hardly 
likely to survive its first performance. 

The orchestra—organized by Mr. Roze from ex-service 
men—does its conductor credit, and we wish it every success, 
but we hope it will exercise a little more discretion in the 
arranging of its programmes. To follow up the ‘‘ Poem of 
Victory ’’ with a Symphonic Poem by Mr. Josef Holbrooke 
is to impose a severe test on the good nature of an audience. 
The most interesting thing in the evening was the singing of 
the Ukrainian Choir—a technical exhibition of a remarkable 
order, though too exclusively concerned with the exploitation 
of unusual effects to rank very high as music. 

WHEN two young ladies lay themselves out to show us what 
can be done with two violins in concert, one is surprised not 
to find the name of Purcell on their programme. The Misses 
d’Aranyi should beg, borrow or steal the necessary volume 
of the Purcell Society’s edition, and have some of the parts 
copied out ; they could in this way establish a firm hold upon 
our gratitude, and at the same time free themselves from the 
necessity of relying so largely on composers like Spohr, 
Sammartini and Pugnani for their programmes. It must 
be said in all fairness, however, that the unaccompanied 
duet by Spohr is in its way a remarkable achievement, and 
one could name half-a-dozen eminent composers to-day 
whose technique might be improved out of all recognition if 
they would set themselves occasionally to work in the same 
medium. Miss Fanny Davies is always said to be the 
repository of the German romantic tradition ; we wish thata 
little more romance would find its way into her finger-tips. 
Sound, solid, and conscientious her playing is, beyond 
question, but never for one instant does she arouse enthusiasm 
or awaken curiosity. 

Miss Lit1aN GASKELL has got the rare gift of knowing 
her own limitations. At her recital on February 9 there was 
nothing she attempted that she did not play with ease— 
or, at any rate, with apparent ease. If pianists would only 
realize that this is an essential requirement of the listener, 
we should be saved much vexation of spirit. Miss Gaskell 
is not a star of the first magnitude, but her recital was much 
more endurable than the majority of present-day piano 
recitals are. She has taste, tact, and discretion. 
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MUSICAL NOTES FROM PARIS 


THE week January 30—February 7 was marked by several 
musical events of more than usual interest. On the one 
hand, it might be described as a “ Stravinsky week,”’ as, 
besides an extra performance of ‘“‘ Petrouchka ’’ (redemanded), 
the Diaghilev troupe produced on February 2, at the Opéra, 
the new ballet ‘‘ Le Chant du Rossignol ’’—music by Igor 
Stravinsky, choreography by Léonide Massine, curtain, 
scenery and costumes by Henri Matisse—and on February 7 
the Society ‘‘ Pour la Musique” gave a concert consisting 
entirely of Stravinsky’s latest non-orchestral compositions. 
These included the “‘ Suite de l’Histoire du Soldat ’’ (1919) 
for piano, violin and clarinet (first performance), ‘‘ Piano 
Rag-Music’”’ (1919, first performance), and the piano tran- 
scription of the ‘‘ Rag-time for eleven instruments ’’ (1918) ; 
the String Quartet; three pieces for clarinet solo (first 
performance) ; Eight Easy Pieces for Piano (four hands, 1914- 
1917) ; ‘‘ Pribaoutki’’ (for voice and eight instruments) ; four 
Russian songs; and two ‘“ Histoires pour Enfants’’ (first 
performance). 

The ‘‘ Suite de 1’Histoire du Soldat,’ extremely well playeu 
by MM. Benedetti (violin), José Iturbi (piano) and Duqués 
(clarinet), was given twice during the afternoon—a goocx 
plan when new music is being performed for the first time. 
It contains some delightful music—a mock-military marcii, 
the Devil’s dance of triumph, and the soldier’s own “ petit 
concert ’’’ which he plays on his violin, sitting by the river- 
side. M. Koubitzky sang the extraordinary “‘ Pribaoutki ”’ 
with his usual force and style, and also the chiidren’s songs 
‘* Tilibom ’’ and ‘‘ Les Canards, les Cygnes, et les Oies . . . ’ 
about which it would be difficult to make any coherent 
criticism. Indeed, one feels that Stravinsky’s music must 
be accepted as it stands—almost as a natural phenomenon, 
which you may or may not like, but have to accept. 

The subject of ‘“‘ Le Chant du Kossignol’”’ (ballet) is the 
same as that of the opera ‘‘ Le Rossignol,’’ but the score is 
partly new. M. Matisse’s curtain and “‘ décor’”’ represent 
the extreme of simplification. Both consist of a perfectly 
plain pale blue ground, with here and there a white undulating 
line or two to suggest a door, etc., and overhead a grinnin; , 
white fantastic Chinese Dragon. Mme. Karsavina, all in. 
white, with a little feathered tunic, was the real Nightingale 
who, after being ousted by the outrageous mechanical birc, 
with its great green body and white cockatoo’s crest 
(Idzikowski), magnanimously returns to the languishing 
Emperor’s sick-bed, whence she triumphantly chases the 
sinister scarlet figure of Death (Sokolowa) and restores the 
Emperor to health. The supreme dramatic moment is when 
the latter (Grigorieff) suddenly rises to his full height from 
the gloomy, monumental Imperial bed, where he has been 
reposing in awful isolation, and, letting fall a gorgeous scarlet 
robe, embroidered with golden dragons, which fills the stage 
with colour, reveals himself, still living, to the disconcertec 
mandarins and mourners who have come to bewail his deati: 

The choreography is complex and bizarre throughout. 
It reveals a fresh endeavour to explore all the possibilities 
of a rhythmic and decorative treatment of human motion, 
and results in a series of the weirdest contortions and acrobatic 
posturing, which fall, in the main, to the lot of the male ana 
female ‘‘ corps de ballet,’”’ who acquit themselves of an 
exceedingly fatiguing task with extraordinary skill. 

At a previous concert of ‘ Pour la Musique ’”’ (January 30) 
a number of new French compositions were peiformed, ot 
which one of the most remarkable is Darius Milhaud’s setting 
of ‘‘ Les Choéphores ’’ (Atschylus, translated by Paul Claude:) 
for orchestra, solo voices and chorus. ‘The music is square-cut 
and full of a certain rudeness, almost brutality, of texture anu 
of harmony. In one section of the work the composer has 
carried out, with a very large measure of success, a difficult 
experiment in the use of noises pure and simple, such as the 
cracking of whips, hammering, beating on wood, in the 
orchestra, and hissing, groaning, and whistling on the part 
of the choir, to accompany the spoken declamation of the 
soloist. The effect, combined with the terrible intensity oi 
one the most lurid Aschylean choruses, was, it must, be 
admitted, overwhelming, and as the whole thing obeyed a 
kind of relentless rhythm, it seemed to be muchymore than a 
mere experiment in cacophony. RH. M, 
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Drama 
THE DYNASTS 


Tue Dynasts. By Thomas Hardy. Performed by the O.U.D.S. 


T HE acting version of ‘‘ The Dynasts ”’ is an interesting, 

even an absorbing entertainment. It is, however, 

singularly unlike ‘“‘ The Dynasts” as a whole, 
and one comes away from the theatre with a very dfferent 
impression from that which is left upon the mind by that 
“mental performance” for which, in Mr. Hardy’s own 
words, the play was intended. This difference of quality 
between the two versions is the result of the almost complete 
suppression in the acted play of the spirit characters. 
The elimination of the spirits may have been inevitable ; 
there is no getting over the too solid flesh of living actors 
and actresses. Still, the slender Chorus of two which 
actually appears on the stage only very imperfectly takes 
the place of the Pities and Ironies, the Spirits of Earth and 
the Years. With their abolition comes a change of focus. 
The ‘‘ Dynasts ”’ of the stage is a wholly sublunary affair. 
The characters act as though they were godlike creatures, 
weighing motives, choosing good or evil. They act as human 
beings complacently think they act. The spirits, in the 
written drama, give the lie to this pathetic self-flattery. 
They tell us the secret workings of these “ flesh-hinged 
mannikins ”’ ‘‘ and how the jacks click out their reasonings 
there’ on earth. The reduction of the spiritual comment 
to practical insignificance has profoundly altered the whole 
significance of the play. The stage ‘‘ Dynasts ”’ is a moving 
dramatic chronicle of ten of the most extraordinary years 
in Europe’s history. But the written ‘‘ Dynasts ”’ is also 
something more ; it is a cosmic drama, in which things 
of more importance than the fate of kings and countries 
are at stake—the fundamental beliefs of humanity. 

We could have wished that the directors of the O.U.D.S. 
had seen their way to incorporating a little more of the 
original ‘‘ Dynasts ”’ into their acting version. As it was, 
however, they accepted the Kingsway version with only 
the smallest modifications. 

The level of the acting was, on the whole, high, though 
there were no outstanding brilliant performances. The 
supernatural machinery was represented, as at the Kings- 
way, by a Reader and a Chorus of two. Mr. Harris’s 
reading was fairly distinct, but unimpressive. The 
recitation of Miss Cowie and Mrs. Buckmaster, as Strophe 
and Antistrophe, was adequate, though there were moments 
when we found Miss Cowie’s delivery a little painful, 
a little too much like the delivery of the regular drawing- 
room reciter. In the play itself the most remarkable 
performance was that of Mr. Colbourne as Nelson. He 
was, at times, perhaps a little too sentimental and stagey ; 
but then, so was the real Nelson. Mr. Colbourne’s range 
of facial expression and the assurance of his gesture and 
delivery showed him to be one of those in whom the actor 
is born and not painfully made. Mr. Sich’s Wellington 
had the bouncing life of a caricature. The Duke’s coolness, 
his monumental impassivity, worthy of the English milord 
of a French romantic novel, was exaggerated into a kind 
of flippancy in the face of mighty happenings. The 
character of Napoleon, in the acting version of the play, 
has little chance of developing itself. Mr. Barton did his 
best with this not very vivid foreshortening of a great réle. 

The comic scenes were excellently done, and there were 
Second Citizens and Boatmen who gave, within the limits of 
their parts, what were often remarkable performances. 

The scenery, designed by Mr. Denis Mackail, was simple ; 
it might with advantage have been even simpler. The 
plain curtains of the Kingsway setting were more satis- 
factory than the conventionalized landscapes which did 
service for Wessex or the Peninsula. H. 
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GOOD ACTING 


St. MARTIN’s THEATRE—‘‘ Just Like Judy.” By Ernest 
nny. 


MM” DEnny’s agreeable little comedy is of the very 
slightest, but the acting at the St. Martin’s is of such 
all-round excellence that we are prepared to let our- 

selves be convinced and to believe that the play is a great deal 
more solid than it really is. The plot is somewhat com- 
plicated. Peter Keppel and Beatrice Draycott have been 
engaged for five years—for the duration, in fact, and a year 
more. Peter has postponed the wedding once, and at the 
beginning of the first act, when the ceremony is only a fortnight 
distant, he finds an excuse to put it off again. Indignation 
blazes, and nowhere more fiercely than in the breast of Beatrice’s 
friend Judy, a young lady whom Peter does not know, but whom 
he cordially dislikes for her reported comments on his previous 
act of postponement. Judy decides to give him a bit of her 
mind, and,in order to do so more effectually, pretends to be 
an artist’s model who has called at Peter’s studio for employ- 
ment. There follows a grand series of complications, decep- 
tions, pretences and mistakes, amusing on the stage, but in 
description dull as ditchwater. Let it suffice to say that Peter 
and Judy fall in love with one another and that in the end 
it all comes right, as Beatrice has really ceased to want to 
marry Peter and is in love with somebody else. 

Judy’s assumption of the character of the model gives 
Miss Iris Hoey a chance of displaying that ravishing vulgarity 
of which she alone knows the secret. The way in which she 
uttered the word ‘‘ Hubbykins’”’ would have made stronger 
men than Peter Keppel wince. Miss Mary Merrall, in the 
part of Beatrice, gave an admirable impression of suppressed 
hysteria. The part of Peter was acted by Mr. Donald Calthrop 
with a natural charm that was very sympathetic. 

We should like to see this excellent company tackling a 
rather more ambitious play. 


KITTY BREAKS LOOSE 


DuKkE oF York’s.—‘ Kitty Breaks Loose.” By Kingston 
Stack, 


N Mrs. Browning’s day our Kitty was called Geraldine— 
a statelier name for statelier times—and 
she was proud and she was noble, 
And she trod the crimson carpet and she breathed the perfumed 
air. 
But in spite of these advantages she was struck by a certain 
Mister (spelt out at length in order to emphasize his lack of 
title), a certain Mister Bertram, a poet, and invited him to 
come for the week-end to Wycombe Hall, her ancestral seat. 
Fatal weakness ! before she knows where she is, she has joined 
that glorious company of peers’ daughters, so numerous in 
the world of fiction, who have redressed the social balance 
by marrying their footmen. She takes Mister Bertram’s hand, 
justifying herself for this mad action by the observation : 
Very rich he is in virtues—very noble—noble, certes ; 
And I shall not blush in knowing that men call him lowly born. 

These same sentiments, albeit clothed in less luscious 
language, induce Kitty Oldfield, daughter of Lord Hartley 
Oldfield, to choose for her mate, not a poet (poets are too cheap 
and common nowadays), but a thoroughly deserving sergeant 
in the Engineers. 

Round the central figures of adventurous Kitty and her 
Mister Wilson revolve such minor characters as Lord and 
Lady Hartley, Lord Arthur Francis, a nut, Lady Eleanor 
Sinclair, afemale nut, and Old Mad Pat, who ownsa barrel organ 
and speaks in parables to a band of children. None of these 
characters can be said to possess any real life of their own. 
They are so many Aunt Sallies set up by Mr. Stack as targets 
for our wreaths and bouquets or for the brickbats of our 
disapproval. 

The best performance was that of Mr. Arthur Whitby as 
Lord Hartley Oldfield. Mr. Leslie Howard was quiet and 
natural as the sergeant of Engineers. Miss Mar "eter made 
an unconvincing Kitty. Mad Pat’s band of ch..uren were as 
‘“ sweet’ and ‘‘ quaint’ as children on the stage always are, 
and Lady Eleanor Sinclair's Pekingese played an important 
role in a most masterly fashion, 
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MALADAPTATION 


Savoy THEATRE.—‘ Peter Ibbetson.”’ Adapted by 
John N. Raphael. 


F the author of ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson ”’ were alive to protest, 
we should remind him that dramatization is, like imita- 
tion, a sincere form of flattery. It is also an apparently 

incurable one. What use is it to go on repeating that when 
an artist has expressed an idea in one form, only an artist 
of equal gifts can venture to break up that form and cast the 
idea in a different mould? The “ adapter” will not listen. 
His task is, he assures you, a humble one. It is not, It 
is an insolent pretension (if only he knew it), and impossible 
of even approximate success. With what pains and devotion 
must not the late J. N. Raphael have fitted these scenes to- 
gether—oblivious in his familiarity with the novel that they 
would scarcely convey any coherent idea even of the plot to a 
spectator, presumed ignorant of the original—and then trusted 
to lights and gauzes and “ vision cloths’”’ to do the rest! 
Of course, scenery employed in that way does worse than 
nothing at all. Until vulgar ‘“‘naturalism’’ and vulgar 
‘“‘ super-naturalism’’ have both been buried, the scenic 
artist cannot begin to get to work. As it is, we found the 
‘‘ dreams ”’ chiefly ludicrous, and the tragedy of Peter’s exist- 
ence, as it came through in raw slices on to the stage, was 
horrible, as a street accident is, but never terrible, asa tragedy 
ought tobe. Even regarding the affair as frank melodrama, 
there was room forimprovement. It may be hard to bludgeon 
a man to death on the stage, but waving a light cane over 
his head is no substitute for the old Sikes-Nancy tradition. 
Similarly, if it was wished to get the full tale of shudders out 
of the condemned-cell scene, why omit to place beside the 
chaplain and the warder the other indispensable functionary ? 

The failure of the adaptation must not lead us to pass over 
some good acting, in a variety of styles. Miss Constance 
Collier’s part, as the Duchess of Towers, leaves her little 
to do but look picturesque, but Mr. Basil Rathbone is prettily 
sincere as Peter, and Mr. Gilbert Hare, through monstrously 
stagey as Colonel Ibbetson, has not neglected to observe the 
type he is portraying. (We might surely, however, be spared 
the Mephistopheles opera-cloak, which is out of date, even 
at the Lyceum, by now.) Mr. Cyril Sworder is to be con- 
gratulated on playing a chaplain (at hisduties too) with enough 
simplicity not to provoke the irritable paganism of even a 
London audience, and Mr. William Burchill is even more to be 
congratulated on his Major Duquesnois, which was perfectly 
restrained and sincere, and, deservedly, the hit of the evening. 


Correspondence 


SPENSER AND ARCHAISMS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Dear Sir,—Your reviewer’s case against Mr. Doughty’s 
artificial archaisms (February 13, p. 204) is in general so 
sound that it seems a pity he should have indulged in one 
or two staterments which can scarcely pass unchallenged. 
Is it true that ‘* Spenser was not in the least an archaist ’’ ? 
He was certainly not a mere archaist, but neither was he a 
champion of neologisms and “ ink-horn terms ”’ of the type 
censured by Wilson, Ascham, and Ben Jonson. Spenser 
was an inventive archaist, seeking to give his style and 
diction an old-world air not only by using words from Chaucer 
(also from Malory and other old authors), but by cherishing 
words like “‘‘eftsoons,” “‘sithens,”’ “‘ ywis,” ‘ eke,’’ and 
“wight,’’ which, though used by other Elizabethans, were 
going out of fashion; and also by manufacturing his own 
‘‘ archaisms,’’ somewhat as Chatterton did—only, of course, 
with more skill. Nearly all the words which Spenser 
deliberately coined have an obviously archaic flavour, e.g. 
“daint’”’ for ‘dainty,’ ‘“‘jollihed’’ and ‘‘ drerihed”’ for 
“jollyness*’ and ‘ drearyness,” ‘‘ ygoe’’ for “‘ ago,” ‘‘ to 
yede’’ for “to go,” and “ nigardise”’ for ‘‘ niggardliness ”’ 


(Chaucer has “ covetise,’’ covetousness, but “ nigardye’’). 
In conclusion, I should like to correct the statement that 
“fere’’ (companion) occurs only four times in Spenser, 
The glossary to the Oxford Spenser gives eight instances 
of ‘‘ fere’”’ (also spelt “ feare’’), and nine of “‘ y-fere,”’ used 
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for ‘‘ together ’’ or ‘‘ in company with,” and I doubt whether 
this exhausts the list of occurrences. 
Yours faithfully, R. W. Kine. 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 


MYERS’ ** HUMAN PERSONALITY” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


DEAR Sir,—With reference to your interesting article 
entitled ‘“‘ A Persuasive Spiritualist,’’ on the book ‘‘ Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death,” by F. W. H. 
Myers, in your number of January 16, I note that your 
reviewer states in the heading that this new abridgment 
is published at the price of 12s. 6d. Your reviewer was 
evidently misled by the publishers’ notice at the beginning 
of the book, which refers to an earlier abridgment consider- 
ably less condensed than the edition, just published, which 
he reviews. 

As I am one of the editors of this new abridgment of my 
father’s book, I should be glad if you could see your way 
to inserting in your next number a note to let your readers 
know that this new abridgment costs only 6s. 6d. 

Believe me yours truly, 

52, Hans Place, S.W., S. BLENNERHASSETT. 

Feb. 14, 1920. 


THE NEW ART SALON 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

DEAR Sir,—The criticism in your issue of January 30 of 
the exhibition now being held at the New Art Salon gives the 
impression that it is written by a musician who, on being 
forced to write on painting, returns involuntarily to a subject 
more akin to his intelligence. Such criticisms are easy to 
write because they do not necessitate a knowledge of painting, 
but at the same time very harmful, not only for the promoter 
of the exhibition, but for Art, and the artists, as well. It is 
for this last reason that I permit myself to request you to 
correct in your esteemed journal the reproaches contained in 
the previous criticism. 

1. The music referred to does not begin till sunset, that is 
to say, at a time when the pictures cannot be seen to the best 
advantage, especially by anyone who intends to write a 
criticism on them. 

2. Only seven or eight pictures cn view in the present 
exhibition, which contains about a hundred and _ thirty 
pictures, were exhibited elsewhere, and these were only 
included because of their importance. 

I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
166, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2, S. DE Lapa. 
February 7, 1920. 


ART AND THE SCHOOLBOY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 

Dear Sir,—I have been much interested of late in some 
letters which have appeared in THE ATHEN#@UM following 
upon an article entitled ““A New Year Suggestion.” It 
may interest your readers to know that at this school there 
is a club in existence devoted solely to the promotion of 
Art. Its main principles are: 

(i.) To purchase all the best Art papers for the use of the 
members. 

(ii.) To hold weekly meetings at which topical artistic 
events are criticized and discussed. 

(iii.) To produce two plays in the winter terms, acted and 
written (with music) by the members themselves. 

(iv.) To hold a terminal exhibition of the works of the 
members (paintings, poems, essays, etc.). 

The idea of forming the club was conceived and carried 
out last November, entirely owing to the initiative of the 
boys, several masters being afterwards invited to become 
honorary members. As yet it has had no Art lecture by 
any celebrated man, but a leading author and collector has 
promised to give one. 

The whole idea has been a great success, and has already 
served to improve the artistic feeling of the school. 

I remain yours faithfully, 
FreD W. Mayor, 
: President, Clayesmore Fine Arts Club. 

Clayesmore School, 

Northwood Park, Winchester. 
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Foreign Literature 
NEW ROME 


HISTOIRE DE L’EMPIRE ByZANnTIN. Par C. Diehl. (Paris, Picard.) 


7" little sketch of the Byzantine Empire might 
well be translated into English, for there is not, 
so far as we know, any work in this language that 

recounts the principal phases in the nistory of Christian 

Constantinople with the same happy combination of 

conciseness and lucidity. Not unnaturally, M. Diehl is 

something of a partisan of the Empire about which he has 
written so much ; he objects strongly to the traditional 
view that it represented nothing better than the decadence 
of the Empire of Old Rome, and quotes the verdict ot 

Rambaud that it was essentially a new creation, ‘“ un 

état du moyen 4ge, placé sur les extrémes frontiéres 

de l’Europe.”’ In his view that Byzantium was in part 

(and ought to have been woolly) an Oriental monarchy, 

with no greater interest than the severance of the cord 

that bound it to its parent on the Tiber, M. Diehl places 
himself in sharp contradiction both to Gibbon and to 

Gibbon’s brilliant disciple, Professor J. B. Bury, who 

will not even allow it any other title than that of “ Later 

Roman Empire.” 

This conflict of views as to the true significance and 
destiny of the Byzantine monarchy is not new; it is as 
old asthe monarchy itself. Although it may besaid that the 
Empire of Byzantium was one of those things that would 
have had to be invented if its materials had not existed, 
it lacked a guiding star almost from the first years of its 
establishment. The imperium Romanum was the product 
of the conquering energy of the Roman people; it was a 
national achievement. By the fourth century the Roman 
Empire was cosmopolitan, and its driving force seemed 
exhausted. It had become a great machine of administra- 
tion, the maintenance of which everybody desired, but 
which could enlist no patriotic or ideal impulse in its service. 
To find it some better raison d’étre than its mere convenience 
was the problem with which its rules were always struggling 
and the problem which they never entirely solved. The 
openings were so various that it was hard to choose from 
them. Byzantium had always too many iroiis in the fire. 

On the whole, then, it was with true prescience that 
Constantine I. chose a religious cement for his new 
foundation. In the Christian Church he discernec the 
sole binding force, outside utility, which could hold together 
a threatened civilization, and astutely resolved to use it 
for his purposes. It was an excellent bargain for him, 
a wretched one for Christianity. But the bishops 
who thronged to the Council he convoked at Nicea, 
to find, as Duchesne puts it, the swords that had lately 
menaced them with martyrdom now forming a ring of 
protection and honour round them, were pardonably 
dazzled by the change of scene. They were to learn that 
the dynasty, forestalling a maxim of Joseph de Maistre’s, 
held it more important that religious strife should be 
silenced than that any particular truth should emerge from 
controversy. From this moment questions of dogma 
are questions of State, and M. Diehl shows with admirable 
perspicuity the reaction of the one upon the other. From 
the imperial point of view, the Monophysite question soon 
became of peculiar urgency. This heresy, which seemed to 
glorify Christ by denying His complete humanity, was 
deeply rooted in Egypt and Syria, and allied itself with 
nationalist tendencies that gravely threatened the unity 
of the Empire. To find some modus vivendi with Mono- 
physism seemed a first dictate of political prudence, but to 
follow that line was to renounce the West, which, under 
the headship of the Popes, held firm to the anti-Mono- 
physite decrees of Chalcedon. The “ Henotikon”’ of Zeno 
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(482) was a measure that seemed to commit Byzantium 
to this policy, at the price even of schism ; but Justinian’s 
ambition to be a Roman Emperor of the old stamp— 
“le dernier des grands Empereurs de Rome” M. Diehl 
calls him—led him to placate the Pope by persecuting 
his dissident Monophysite subjects. It was, however, 
beyond the resources of Constantinople to hold West and 
East permanently beneath its sceptre, and in the seventh 
century the Emperor Heraclius, whose reign marks the 
definite Grecization of the Empire, proposed a fresh 
compromise with Monophysism by tolerating the cognate 
Monothelite doctrine. The change came too late; the 
problem was destined to solve itself otherwise. Egypt 
and Syria were lopped from the Empire by the Moslem, 
and the Emperors were free to return to orthodoxy, which 
was done at the second Council of Constantinople. The 
whole story is a charming object-lesson in the value of 
State support to religious parties. 

“ L’orthodoxie,”’ says M. Diehl, writing of the Heraclian 
régime, “ dés ce moment se confond a Byzance avec la 
nationalité.”” But “ orthodoxy ”’ was already wearing its 
technical sense of Greek, as opposed to Latin, Christianity. 
A nationality had been constructed out of a religion, and 
a religion degraded into a nationality. The disappear- 
ance of Monophysism brought no real rapprochement 
with Rome. The iconoclastic campaign of the Isaurian 
house cost Byzantium its last suzerainty over the capital 
of the West, and founded the temporal power of the 
Papacy. Within another fifty years the Holy Roman 
Empire of Charlemagne had been proclaimed, after 
which to the schisms of Photius and Cerularius the road 
ran straight with no hope of turning aside from it. The 
Crusades and the outrage of the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople made the political and religious breach 
between Eastern and Western Christendom one that 
could never be healed. Then began the circulation 
of the fatal saying on which M. Diehl, like all other 
historians, lays stress. The people of Constantinople 
declared “ qu’ils aimaient mieux voir régner & Byzance 
le turban des Turcs que la mitre des Latins.” Their 
prayer was terribly answered. 

Nevertheless, the work of Constantine the Great was not 
quite undone. Among the peoples sufiering beneath the 
Turkish yoke the nationality based on religion still survived. 
Nor did they lack a possible deliverer. The first Cesar, 
when he was assassinated, had sent one ghost to stalk 
abroad and haunt his murderers, but from the graves of 
the last Caesars in West and East a show of kings, like the 
vision of Macbeth, arose. Among all these claimants to 
the heritage of the Empire, the Tsardom was the true heir 
by default. To it had lapsed the protection of Orthodoxy, 
on which alone New Rome could be rebuilt. In the pages 
of Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s book on “‘ The Orthodox Eastern 
Church,” published not long before the war, we get a graphic 
picture of this ambition at work. ‘‘ One has only to look,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ for the places where the Russian Government 
wants a sphere of influence, there is the Orthodox Russian 
faith preached.” It was not easy to blind the eyes of a 
Latin cleric to the inner meaning of Russian religious 
policy. To-day all this has suddenly become ancient 
history—as ancient as the fall of Constantinople. It 
may even be that 1917 marks the extinction of the Byzan- 
tine Empire more accurately than 1453. History is an 
arch-deceiver, but Islam looks now more likely than 
Orthodoxy to create fresh nationalities. The Constantinean 
idea at last seems bankrupt. 


Messrs. E. Parsons & Sons have issued a very interesting 
catalogue of fine old illustrated books, a few manuscripts, and 
a large number of fine bindings, French, English, and Italian. 
Some of their early woodcut books and incunabula are of the 
highest value, and the prices, though high, are not unduly so. 
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A KANTIAN ON HIS_ CON- 
TEMPORARIES 


Ip£res ET FIGURES D’AUJOURD’HUI. Par René Gillouin. (Paris, 
Grasset. 5fr.) 


HE logs sweep down the stream, grinding and 
crashing. Sometimes one is sunk, held under 


water, by the converging pressure of others ; 
sometimes another pushed high above the mass. Then, 
at a bend, comes a stoppage. From bank to bank the 
logs are interlocked. A man rushes out across the jam. 
With an unerring eye he has noted which are the key-logs 
that hold back the rest. A touch of his pole here and there, 
and the obstructors are in motion. The logs sweep on 
once again. 

A fascinating réle is this of the logger in politics and 
morals and psychology. M. René Gillouin takes it very 
seriously, and is obviously well content with his prowess, 
as indeed he has right to be. In this collection of articles 
written during the course of the war he deals with diverse 
subjects—the formation of Germanism, the internal pro- 
blems of Royalism and Socialism, Nationalism and Pacifism, 
Catholicism and Rationalism, with the work of Emile 
Clermont and M. Paul Claudel, with M. Henri Bergson 
in a new light, as historian and moralist. And yet, as he 
claims, these studies are very plainly connected by a con- 
tinuous current of thought. On all alike he throws a light 
of reason—and reasonableness. He lives up to the maxim 
of his preface. The réle of every thinker who does not 
feel himself called upon to found a new religion or to lead 
to the assault some group of ardent ambitions is, he tells 
us, clear to-day. 

Sans s’attarder a de stériles regrets d’un passé révolu, au con- 
traire animé d’une ardente sympathie pour la merveilleuse intensité, 
richesse et diversité du présent, mais hanté du tragique souci de 
voir tant de trésors sombrer dans l’incohérence et le désordre, il 
ménera le bon combat de la raison éclairée par l’expérience contre 
l’erreur, le mensonge et la chimére qui entratnent vers l’abtme cet 
incomparable torrent de vie. 

His paper “ The Formation of Germanism ”’ is a model 
of dispassionate pleading. When one reflects that it saw 
the light in January, 1915, one acknowledges it to be 
amazingly restrained and moderate. He shows how since 
the days of Frederick II. the Prussian State had pressed 
into its service the three great forces in German life— 
Christianity, Mysticism and scientific Rationalism. Religion 
was the first humble handmaid, and Frederick himself 
had a good deal to do with her taming. But Mysticism 
proved an even better servant. In Latin countries 
mysticism was monopolized to the profit of the Church. 
In Protestant countries its tendency was partly toward 
metaphysics, partly toward art, and partly toward the 
conception of the State. From this last grew the religion 
of Imperialism that in Germany enveloped and dominated 
Christianity. From their union was begotten that “ old 
German God” which caused some amusement of late 
days. 

But the structure was not yet built. The bricks were 
there ; good and enduring mortar was wanted. “A self- 
respecting modern religion,” says M. Gillouin, ‘‘ must be 
‘scientific.’’’ It is in the science of the modern spiritual 
guides of Germany that is found the mortar. So we have 
that conception of the blond race of destiny that snatched 
the sceptre from the trembling fingers of Rome, and 
founded a new empire on her ruins. Kant, Hegel, Novalis, 
Jung-Stilling, Schelling, Nietzsche, each played his part 
in forming the great conception. And, says M. Gillouin, 
with his usual honesty, the conception was noble. 

En vérité l’Allemagne musicienne, poétique et savante qui enthou- 
siasma nos péres a existé telle ou a peu prés telle qu’ils la virent. 
Méme, a vues humaines, elle semblait avoir l’avenir pour elle. 

But the State had need of its mortar. From 1870 
onwards Prussia was dominant and the noble conception 
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was but part of her armament. Hence ‘“ Deutschland 
iiber alles,’’ hence arrogance and cruelty and oppression, 
hence “ Kultur.” 


M. Gillouin cannot here be followed so closely in his 

dealings with his countrymen, from M. Maurras to M. 
Bergson, but he is as sane and as stimulating. His study 
of the Catholic paganism—or is it pagan Catholicism ?— 
of the former is particularly good, and his experiment in 
literary cookery at the end really delightful. Take, 
he begins, with the air of Mrs. Beeton, 
le paganisme de M. Charles Maurras, qu’on en infléchisse légérement 
l’accent des notions de Raison et d’Ordre vers celle de Beauté et de 
Volupté, qu’on y ajoute quelques grains de charité baissée de ton, 
changée de plan, de pitié 4 base de sensualité, bref d’humanitarisme, 
et l’on a qui? M. Anatole France. 
With M. Barrés he is far less happy. He inclines to beat 
the air. The conflict between M. Barrés and the Church, 
he points out, is not merely political and philosophical, it 
is religious. Granted, but there are other departments 
of thought. The link between M. Barrés and the Church— 
he has never pretended that it is other than slender—is 
historical: ‘‘ La vie militaire et la vie religieuse ont formé 
l’Ame frangaise.’”’ And is the doctrine of “la Terre et les 
Morts”’ really irreconcilable with the teaching of the 
Church ? We know good Catholics who appear to nave 
no trouble in swallowing them together. M. Barrés the 
greatest of all the characters whom M. Gillouin discusses, 
has most reason to complain of his treatment. 


This book will be found of particular value to English- 
men interested in French problems and controversies. 
They fight their battles at such a pace, on the other side of 
the Channel, that we cannot always follow the movement 
of the foils or see who has been pinked. M. Gillouin, to 
put it at the lowest, gives us some exercises in their mode 


of sword-play which should quicken our eye. C. F. 
THE POETRY OF SENHOR GUERRA 
JUNQUEIRO 


seventieth birthday. It is nearly sixty years since 

he published his first volume of verse, and nearly 
fifty since ‘‘ A Morte de Dom Joao ”’ (1874), with its thoroughly 
Portuguese combination of lyrism and satire, placed him 
in the first rank of Portuguese writers. This naturally 
indicated a political career, and in 1878 he was duly returned 
deputy. He has, however, always withdrawn himself from 
public life, or at least refused to hold office, although for 
some time after the proclamation of the Republic he occupied 
the post of Portuguese Minister at Berne. The further 
great landmarks of his literary fame have been “‘ A Velhice 
do Padre Eterno’”’ (1884), ‘‘ Finis Patrie’’ (1890), ‘“‘ Patria ’’ 
(1891), and ‘‘ Os Simples ’’ (1892). Senhor Guerra Junqueiro 
grew up on Victor Hugo, dangerous food for a Southern poet. 
His satire was directed against the Jesuits, against the 
Braganzas, against England. It is sincere, tremendous 
and grandiloquent, if often unconvincing. From Victor 
Hugo, besides his grandiloquence, he probably derived the 
great tenderness towards the poor which characterized the 
author of ‘‘ Les Misérables’’ and ‘‘ Les Pauvres Gens.” 
In “ Finis Patrie,” that celebrated pamphlet of some fifty 
pages, he hears in the darkness shadows speaking; they 
are the voices of the miserable dwellings of the poor, peasants, 
workmen, fishermen, prisons and hospitals and fallen towers : 


PP seventies chief poet this year celebrates his 


THE Voices oF PEASANTS’ Huts. 


Children swarm in the homes of penury 
And the land untilled. 

No cradle empty: O to see 

How God hath shrivelled field and tree 
Who the nest doth build ! 


Wild wind, why dost thou vex us thus, 
Whirled, buffeted ? 

Death’s wings o’er cold beds tremulous, 
And the empty hearth hath no fire for us, 
And the shelf no bread. 
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ind The crops are dead and dead the flocks, 
on, Joy is fled away, 

The sun or frost our labour mocks, 
And at our door a spectre knocks 


his By night and day. 
M. Toothless, squint-eyed, half lives, half dies 
dy A wretched hound, 


, And famished howls with gleaming eyes: 


As in hospitals the patients’ cries, 
in Its wails resound. 


Of dread woe ringing ; 
ent They bury young, they bury old; 
The gravedigger is singing. 

ne, Sings the gravedigger, sings the priest, 
Sepulchral song : 

Sleep on, ye poor, from life released, 


at In the graveyard soft beds at least 

‘h, To you belong, 

it Sleep on, sleep on, most light your sleep 
ts Rest to you bring ; 


Ye need no linen sheets to keep 
For the good beds of pine planks deep, 


bo Nor covering. 

ne Sleep, ye who worn out sank and died, 
es In the new beds you have ; 

1e The stars weep in the heavens wide, 


But blessing man and arm betide 


- Who for the delver dug a grave. 

ne Look, look, the emigrants where they go ; 

S, In troops they go, and from their lips 
Along the roads sound wails of woe, 

3 On quays and on decks where they stow 

F The emigrants in the ships. 

S. Brides, children, aged mothers there 

of —Heaven send relief !— 

it Seeing their sorrow past repair, 

0 Hands clenched, locks bitten in despair, 

le Distraught with grief. 


See where they go, in great ships pent, 

Across the sea. 

Ah, nights in threshing-floors oft spent, 

\ Kisses with August’s perfume blent 
That the moon no more will see ! 

Farewell, horizons heavenly, 

That on their eyes have cast a spell, 

Hills gold in the morn’s ecstasy, 

; Meadows and fountains fair to see, 

For evermore farewell ! 

Look where they go, sea fathomless, 


is 
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n What far lands seek they in distress ? 
Return ? But when, sea fathomless ? 
Never will they return. 


~~ S 


And the old peasant too is dead ; 
In rain-vexed hovels where they live 


In want uncomforted. 


~ -v *—_ | 
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annals of Portuguese literature : 
A PassiInG Sona. 
A mist of lilac, opal, violet, 
Red streaks of sufferings and agonies, 





Someone no longer remembers 

In a land beyond the sea: 

O Death, I would give thee my life 
If thou camest to ask it of me; 

O Death, I would give thee my life 
If thou camest to ask it of me. 
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, The bells are tolled, tolled, the bells are tolled, 


de The bells are tolled, tolled, the bells are tolled, 


Their fathers and their true loves mourn. 


The vines are dead, no grapes they give, 


Roofless the widows and orphans grieve, 


It is a concern wholly materialistic. Yetin a hot and excellent 
climate, a fertile and beautiful land, the peasant who has 
the art to manage and the education to enjoy should be as 
happy as a king. One can, however, hardly expect a lyric 
poet to harp on the themes of cleanliness and economy. 
There is often a touch of morbidity in Senhor Guerra Jun- 
queiro’s work, but when this sincere lover of his country 
turns to the soil of Portugal and to the peasants his inspira- 
tion is genuine and original. It is not the poet’s morbid 
imaginings, but the use made of the popular quatrains 
‘ which gives charm to the following poem from ‘‘ Os Simples,”’ 
the small volume of exquisite lyrics which crowned the poet’s 
work nearly thirty years ago, and made 1892 famous in the 


At nightfall hushed asleep the fields beget. 
And sadly sings a voice as the day dies: 


Now with the sun’s kiss on her deathlike face, 

A kiss of . ng pale as kiss of death, 

The fly r.von floats in her sleep through space. 
And in soft song a sad voice murmureth : 


I hid my love away 

In a pit beside the sea. 

Love dies as the sun, regret lives on 
As the moonlight lingeringly ; 

Love dies, regret lives on 

As the moonlight lingeringly. 


The opal cloud drifts onward silently, 
Melting the granite mountains into mist, 
Giants asleep in the moon’s ecstasy. 

And a voice weeps as all things sink to rest: 


Who wails, O nightingale 

Yonder along the sea ? 

It is my buried love 

Who weeps through the night for me. 
My love, my buried love, 

Who weeps all night for me. 


The huge, the silver moon, the moon serene, 
All Nature has dissolvéd, borne along 

As insubstantial spirit of what hath been, 
And sadly dies a voice in a last song: 


Sleep on, sleep on, my love, 
In the soft sand by the sea: 
Ere rise the morning star 
I will lay me down with thee, 
Ere rise the morning star 
I will lay me down with thee. 


And it is the pilgrim, peasant, emigrant, the shepherd, the 
tiller of the soil (‘‘O Cavador,” translated by Mr. Edgar 
Prestage in the Yellow Book, July, 1895), the hermitages, 
the moonlit threshing-floors, that give an eternal magic to 
“Os Simples,” a magic most visible in “‘ A Caminho”’: 
(An April dawn. Up a hill of ploughland and pasture, olives 
and almond-trees in flower, passes a young fair-haired pilgrim, 
his ingenuous eyes in ecstasy in the light of the morning star.) 


An old man of ninety in his shirtsleeves, ploughing : ’ 
Child whose eyes reflect the depth and colour of hope’s dreaming, 
Is it to some neighbouring town that thou wanderest ? 
Pilgrim : Through the world I wander. : 
Old man : Without lance or armour gleaming ? 
Child whose eyes reflect the depth and colour of hope’s dreaming, 
With sorrows and afflictions wilt thov find thy way oppressed. 


An old peasant woman (further on) : , 
Sir, young Sir whose eyes reflect the light of innocence, 
What sad thoughts are they that thus accompany thy quest ? 
Pilgrim : With serpents to do battle, capture monsters I go hence. 
Old woman : Sir, young Sir whose eyes reflect the light of inno- 
cence, 
The dragons fierce will surely tear thy heart from out thy breast. 


A peasant girl (further on) : 
Sir; young Sir whose eyes with a strange magic are enchanted, 
Go you to some orchard in the coming heat to rest ? 
Pilgrim : I go to read new destinies and scan the fates undaunted. 
Peasant girl: Sir, young Sir whose eyes with a strange magic 
are enchanted, 
The wizards black will hold you at their wizardry’s behest. 


A little shepherdess (further on) : : 
Sir, young Sir whose eyes with a keen light are brightly 
glowing, 
To your wedding you are bound, your gleaming eyes attest. 
Pilgrim : For diamonds and treasures, yea new treasures I 
am going. : 
Shepherdess : Sir, young Sir whose eyes with a keen light are 
brightly glowing, 
You will fall a prey to brigands who the woods infest. 


A beggar (further on) : 
Sir, young Sir whose eyes in hue are as the flame of fire, 
Your eyes are burning, burning like the sun’s rays in the west. 
Pilgrim : New worlds to discover, fame and glory my desire, 
Beggar : Sir, young Sir whose eyes in hue are as the flame of fire, 
The dust along the highways mounts steep as a wave’s crest. 


The Star of Dawn: ‘ 
Child whose eyes are heavenly blue as flax in flower upspringing, 
For a distant hell thou leav’st thy home and shelter blest. 
Pilgrim : All the stones shall flower as along the rough ways 
winging hip 
Go my thoughts, with gleam of stars and music of birds’ singing 
Trembling in my eyes and on my smiling lips expressed. 


Even a poor version must show something of the very 


haunting fascination of this poem. 
AUBREY F. BELL. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 


Association. 

The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


200 RELIGION. 


*The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanack 
for the Year of our Lord 1920. Burns & Oates and 
Washbourne, 1920. 7} in. 808 pp. map, indexes, paper, 
2/6 n. 282 

The eighty-third annual issue of this useful work of reference, 
carefully corrected to the latest possible date, and provided 
with a clear map of the Roman Catholic provinces and 
dioceses of England and Wales. 


Masterman (John Howard Bertram), ed. CLERICAL INCOMES : 
an inquiry into the cost of living among the parochial 
clergy. By eleven diocesan contributors. Edited with 
an introduction by J. H. B. Masterman. Bell, 1920. 
73 in. 307 pp. apps., 6/ n. 254 

An overwhelming case is here made out showing that 
the Church of England clergy do not, on an average, receive 

a living wage. This investigation points to a degree of 

poverty on the part of a (usually) hardworking section of 

the community which is truly scandalous. The nation may 
decide, conceivably, that the Church has outlived its usefulness, 
and agree to abolish the whole clerical class; but until it 
does so it should at least enable its religious teachers to live 
in ordinary comfort. The present policy of maintaining 
a State religion and heavily penalizing its officials is unworthy. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


*Adamson (John William). A Snort History oF EDUCATION, 
Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1919. 94 in. 382 pp. index. 
12/6 n. 370.9 

See review, p. 238. 


*Cocks (0. H.) and Glover (E. P.). MatTHEeMaAtics oF BUSINESS 
AND COMMERCE (‘‘ New Teaching Series’’). Hodder & 
Stoughton [1920]. 74 in. 255 pp. tables, 4/6 n. 372.7 

An elementary account of the least attractive parts of 
arithmetic, with their applications to the elementary problems 
encountered in business and commerce. That boy would 
be indeed dull who could not master these subjects after 
reading through the detailed examples given in the text. 


Dart (D. Vera). Down on THE Farm. With foreword by 
Catharine Scott Moncrieff. Allen & Unwin [1920], 
7 in. 114 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 331.8 
Long hours of ploughing, hoeing, cleaning stables and 
byres, driving tractors, and doing other exacting and never- 
ending tasks, with absence of most opportunities for the 
life of the mind and spirit, were the lot of the land girl during 
the war; and the stock girl could not even take a holiday, 
so relentless were the calls upon her time. Miss Dart relates 
her own experiences, and makes one realize the loneliness, 
the hardship, and the monotony of the life endured by so 
many patriotic women. 


McMillan (Margaret) and others. NurRsERY ScHooLs: a 
practical handbook. Bale & Sons, 1920. 8} in. 108 pp, 
apps., 5/ n. 372.2 

Proposals for a supplement to the Education Act of 1917 
are put forward here, to provide nursery schools for children 
between two and five years old—or some later age. The 
children would have close personal care and medical super- 
vision, and definite training, bodily, mental, and social. 

A complete scheme, including equipment, personnel, and 

provision for inspection and grants, has been worked out 

in detail. At present schools are not called upon to make 
special arrangements for very young children. 
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Parkin (George R.). RouNnD THE Empire: for the use of 

schools in the British Commonwealth. Cassell [1919]. 

7 in. 286 pp. il. maps, index, 2/6 372.8 

A revised edition of Dr. Parkin’s notable epitome relating 
to the British Empire. 


Peddie (J. R.). THe Britisn Citizen: a book for young 
readers. Blackie, 1920. 8 in. 168 pp. il., 2/6 n. 320.1 
Few things are more desirable for young students of both 
sexes than that they should at an early stage learn something 
of their coming duties, privileges, and rights as citizens, 
Mr. Peddie’s book will be helpful in this direction. The 
explanations are notably clear, and the subject is dealt with 
attractively. 


Worts (F. R.). MopERN INpDusTRIAL HIsTORY (“ New 
Teaching Series”). Hodder & Stoughton, 1919. 7% in, 
258 pp. index, 4/6 n. 330.9 


In the notice of this book last week (p. 224) the price was 
wrongly given as 6/n. It should have been 4/6 n., as above, 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Darby (Alfred). THE MECHANISM OF THE SENTENCE. Milford, 

1919. 74 in. 210 pp., 6/6 n. 425.2 

The main facts of sentence structure are set forth at con- 

siderable length in this book, which deals with syntax as 

distinguished from accidence, and is primarily intended 

for the teacher. A new method of sentence analysis is offered 
by the author. 


Kitchener (E. E.). ExercisEs IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
FOR JUNIOR Forms. Murray, 1920. 7} in. 125 pp. 
apps. limp cl., 1/9 428.2 

A companion book to the author’s ‘‘ English Composition. 

The examples are chosen from a variety of sources, and are 

likely to arouse the pupils’ interest. The sections dealing 

with punctuation and sentence construction are especially 
workmanlike. 


Morgan (R. B.). EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
Junior Forms. Murray, 1920. 7} in. 116 pp. app. 
limp cl., 1/9 425 

Exercises for use in conjunction with the author’s ‘‘ New 

English Grammar for Junior Forms.’’ These exercises, 

many of which are bright and interesting, are upon the same 

plan as those in the parent book, and are drawn from similar 
sources. They are for class use and homework. 


Shuckburgh (E. S.). PAssaGEs FROM LATIN AUTHORS FOR 
TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH: selected with a view to 
the needs of candidates for the Cambridge Previous, 
Local and Schools’ Examinations. Cambridge, Bowes & 
Bowes, 1919. 7} in. 110 pp. paper, 3/ n. 478.7 

A second reprint of the fourth edition of Dr. Shuckburgh’s 
valuable selection of passages for ‘‘ unseen ’’ work. 


Williams (Randall) and Ripman (Walter). CoNTINUATION 
ScHooLt FrencH: Part 1 (‘‘ Dent’s Modern Language 
Series’’). Dent, 1919. 74 in. 121 pp. il. index, ~S 

A well-arranged and practical introduction to elementary 

French, likely to be of considerable service in day continuation 

schools. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Baird (David). A First CoursE oF LABORATORY EXERCISES 
IN Puysics. Blackie, 1919. 7 in. 88 pp., 1/6 n. 530.7 
These are useful exercises for young students. Questions 
are set in the different sections, and answers will be found 
at the end of the book, which includes also several tables 
of physical constants. 


Bayley (Harold), ArcHaic ENGLAND : an essay in deciphering 
prehistory from megalithic monuments, earthworks, 
customs, coins, place-names, and faerie superstitions. 
Chapman & Hall, 1919. 94 in. 902 pp. il. apps. index, 
25/ n. 571 

See review, p. 240. 

*Gill (Augustus H.). A SHortT Hanp-Book or O1 ANALYsIs. 

Lippincott [1919]. 8} in. 215 pp. app. index, 10/6 n. 

543.7-9 

The revised ninth edition of this work. New matter has 
been added to bring the book thoroughly up to date. 
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600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Duly (S. J.) THE NaturaL WEALTH OF BRITAIN: ITS 
ORIGIN AND ExpLoitTaTion (‘‘ New Teaching Series ’’). 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1919. 74 in. 329 pp. il. maps, 
6/ n. 622.1 

Throughout the book the author lays stress upon the 
capital importance of geology among the studies which 
help to explain the development of civilization and the 
localization of industries. In the course of the argument 
the natural structure of the island, the sources and applications 
of raw materials, and the grouping of men according to their 
occupations, are adequately discussed. 


The Everyday Cake Book. ByG.P. Stanley Paul “- 
7 in. 100 pp. boards, 1/6 n. 642 
A useful cookery book containing 366 recipes for making 
cakes, one for every Gay in the year. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Downs (E. V.). ENGLisH LITERATURE: the rudiments of 
its art and craft (‘‘ New Teaching Series’’). Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1920. 7} in. 263 pp. bibliog. index, 4/6 n. 

820.7 

The author passes in review the various literary forms, 
giving examples from standard works and adding historical 
comments. The book should prove useful to beginners. 

There are minor inaccuracies, however, and the author’s 

literary taste is not impeccable. 


Edmunds (E. W.). AN HistoricAL SUMMARY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Cassell, 1920. 8 in. 284 pp. index, 

5/ n. 820.9 

For pv~poses of quick reference and for its avowed aim 
as a crar book, this is a handy and excellent compendium. 
Mr. Edn. nds is an experienced teacher, and understands 
the mentality of students. The mnemonic value of his 
methodical arrangement, well displayed by differences of 
type, is great, and it will be helpful to those also who can 
aftord the time to read pretty widely, in attaining a bird’s-eye 
view and seeing the wood as well as the trees. Criticism, 
in the sense of evaluation, is generally avoided, and the 
laboured and affected pathos of the death of Le Fevre should 
not have been cited as an example of Sterne’s best passages. 


Gillouin (René). IpEEs ET FiguREs D’AUJOURD’HUI. Paris, 
Grasset, 1919. 7} in. 271 pp. paper, 5fr. 844.9 
See review, p. 254. 


Macpherson (William). PRINCIPLES AND METHOD IN THE 
Stupy oF EnNGLisH LITERATURE. Cambridge, Univ. 
Press, 1919. 74 in. 187 pp. index, 5/ n. 820.7 

In the first two chapters of this enlarged edition Mr. Mac- 

pherson lays stress on the need for keeping two points of view 
—the logical and the psychological—that is, the teacher must 
not only formulate his material well, but also study it “asa 
factor in the pupil’s growing experience.’”’ In the practical 
chapters that follow he is not so good as here; and surely 
the statistical method of classifying vowel-sounds in a poem 
is sheer waste of time. 


Phillips (Walter C.). DickKENS, READE AND COLLINS, SENSATION 
NOVELIsTs: a study in the conditions and theories of 
novel-writing in Victorian England (‘‘ Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature’’). 
New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1919. 84 in. 241 pp. 
bibliog., 8/6 n. 823.09 

The novels of Dickens, Reade, and Wilkie Collins are 

considered, in a thorough and painstaking style, by 
Dr. Phillips, as the lineal successors of the novels of mystery 
and terror known at the end of the eighteenth century as 
Gothic. Bill Sikes and Fagan, with their sensational histories, 
represent the same melodramatic elements, which were in 
perennial demand by the multitudinous readers who are the 
arbiters of taste to the circulating-library novelist. The 
relations of demand and supply are studied in the light of 
statistics of the prices paid to the writers and the circulation 
attained. 


Van Vechten (Carl), IN THE GARRET. New York, Knopf, 
1920. 7} in. 347 pp., $2. 814.5 
Music and musicians, painters and their works, the 
folk-songs of Iowa, Philip Thicknesse the eighteenth- 
century virtuoso, Oscar Hammerstein, and the Holy Jumpers, 
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an evangelical sect in the Bahamas, are Mr. Van Vechten’s 
subjects, and he handles them lightly, yet critically and not 
without learning. His account of a religious meeting of the 
Jumpers is very weird ; and there is a really thrilling interest 
in his chapter entitled ‘‘ La Tigresse,’’ on that romantic city 
New York. 


POETRY. 


Eliot (T. S.). Ara Vos Prec. Ovid Press, 43, Belsize Park 
Gardens, N.W.3 [1920]. 114 by 9 in. 54 pp. il., 21/ n 
811.5 
See review, p. 239. 


Jones (Frank), ed. THE GOLDEN Books oF ENGLISH VERSE : 
a graduated course for class study: Book 2. Blackie 
[1919]. 7 in. 160 pp. index, 2/ n. 821.08 

This, the second of a series of three volumes, contains a 
selection of poems by Dekker, Herrick, Shakespeare, 

Wordsworth, Campbell, Hood, Clough, and others. Each 

poem is followed by explanatory notes and useful questions. 


*Lawson (Mrs. Alexander and Alexander),ed. A St. ANDREWS 
TREASURY OF SCOTTISH VERSE. Black, 1920. 8} in. 
295 pp. notes, gloss. indexes, 7/6 n. 821.08 

Among the poems included in this scholarly collection 
are a goodly number by poets of this generation—one,‘‘ The 

Tinker,’ by Mr. Charles Murray, appearing for the first 

time. Not only poems in Scottish dialect, but po «1 

interpreting the Scottish spirit, have been the object of the 

selectors’ choice. They give a number of anonymous ballads, 
but omit many that might be looked for; and among the 
poets omitted we note Fergusson, Motherwell, William 

Tennant, ard the inimitable James Outram. 


*Rootham Helen), trans. Kossovo: heroic songs of the 
Serbs. Introduction by Maurice Baring. Historical 
preface by Janko Lavrin. Oxford, Blackwell, 1920. 
74 in. 99 pp. front. boards, 4/6 n. 891.821 

Mr. Lavrin’s historical preface describes the origin of these 
ballads centring in the tragic defeat of Kossovo, and their 
living influence on Serbian national life for the past five 
hundred years. Miss Rootham’s simple and _ dignified 
translation makes it possible for English readers to appreciate 
the heroic quality of the originals. Students of the language 
should find the parallel texts in Serbian and English extremely 
useful. 


Sappho 
Stacpoole (H. de Vere). SappHO: a new rendering. 
Hutchinson [1920]. 74in.79 pp., 3/6n. 884.2 


Mr. Stacpoole’s rhymed versions of the fragments of 
Sappho are pretty and accomplished ; but they are not wholly 
satisfactory. For example, his rendering of Aéduxe piv & 
oeAava— 

The moon has set beyond the seas, 
And vanished are the Pleiades ; 

Half the long weary night has gone. 
Time passes—yet I lie alone— 


contains enfeebling expansions of the simplicity and brevity 
of the original. 


Seymour (Alan). ScENES FROM THE Morte d’ArTHUR. 
Macdonald [1920!. 6 in. 260 pp., 6/ n. 821.9 


These versions (in couplets and in stanzas) of episodes from - 


the Arthurian legend are remarkable for their high level of 
accomplishment. The verse flows limpid and melodious. 
There are no great heights of overwhelming poetry, but there 
are equally no depths. Mr. Seymour pursues the even tenor 
of good narrative verse. 


The Yale Book of Student Verse, 1910-1919. Edited by 
John W. Andrews and others. With an introduction 
by Charlton M. Lewis. New Haven, Conn., Yale Univ. 
Press (Milford), 1919. 74 in. 212 pp., 6/n 811.5 

Singularly immune, as a whole, from contemporary 

American influences, the verse contained in this volume 

derives from the most respectable, the best accredited sources. 

Browning presides over Mr. Stephen Benét’s accomplished 

labours, the most ‘“‘ advanced ’”’ in the anthology; but for 

the greater part we move in the vaguely poetical atmosphere 
of a diction and a habit of thought formed by the reading 
of all the hundred best poets. 
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FICTION. 


De Boinville (Mrs. N. M. Chastel)). Sons OF THE SETTLERS. 
Hurst & Blackett, 1920. 7}in. 284 pp., 7/6n. 

The different members of a family of Natal farmers named 
Bland, originally from Yorkshire, have prospered in the rich 
pasture country beyond Greytown, and have become permanent 
settlers. Their peace and happiness are in great measure 
destroyed by the advent of a fascinating Irish squire and his 
adventuress-wife. Tragedy results, but the dawn of a happier 
period comes before the ending of the book. 


Frankau (Gilbert), PETER JACKSON, CIGAR MERCHANT. 
Hutchinson, 1920. 74 in. 400 pp., 7/6n. 
See review, p. 241. 


*Grossmith (George and Weedon). Ture Diary oF a NosBopy ; 
with illustrations by Weedon Grossmith, and a memoir 
of the two brothers by B. W. Findon. Bristel, Arrow- 
smith [1920]. 8in. 320 pp. pors. il., 7/n 

It is a pity that an otherwise presentable reprint of what 

Lord Rosebery well terms ‘‘ that small classic’’ should be 

disfigured by plates that show bad signs of 1esurrection. 


Hueffer (Ford Madox). LapiEs WHOSE BriGuT EvEs (‘‘West- 
minster Library of Fiction’’). Constable [1920]. 74 in. 
363 pp., 3/6 n. 


Kaye (Michael). THE KinG’s INDISCRETION. Stanley Paul 
(1920). 74in. 256 pp., 7/n. 

A capital story of the days of Louis le Bien-Aimé, whose 
connivance at ‘‘l’affaire Broglie,’ a wild-cat scheme for 
invading England under a flag of truce, has been followed by 
the detention of incriminatory papers in dangerous and 
disreputable hands. The documents are recovered by the 
gallant Etienne de Lavannes, the hero. His affection for an 
English gil is a pleasant foil to the more exciting passages of 
a narrative which from beginning to end has verve and 
interest. 


Macnamara (Brinsley). THE CLANKING OF CHAINS. Maunsel, 
1920. 74 in. 241 pp., 6/ n 

Obdurate towards ideas, but carried away en masse by the 
flowing tide—the Volunteer Movement, the Dublin rebellion, 
and the excitement that followed the election of Count 
Plunkett—the people of Ballycullen in this Sinn Fein novel 
bring their would-be leader, the young patriot who would 
emulate Robert Emmet, to despair. He reaps distrust and 
unpopularity by his enthusiasm, and at the end there is 
nothing for him but to leave the country. 


Millin (Sarah Gertrude). Tur Dark River. Collins, 1919. 
74 in. 289 pp., 7/n. 

See review, p. 241. 

Nichols (Beverley). PRELUDE. Chatto & Windus, 1920. 
734 in. 303 pp., 7/n. 

Mr. Nichols gives us an able study of the inner life of a public 
school, as well as some admirable psychological analysis, in 
the characterization of Paul Trevelyan, the hero. The boy’s 
wstheticism, hypersensitive nature, and adoration for his 
beautiful mother are extremely well depicted. Less finished, 
but striking, are the portraits of some of Paul’s school friends ; 
and the impression of the head of the House, “ one of those 
muscular Christians in whom the muscles are so highly 
developed that they almost obscure the Christianity,’’ is 
actual to the reader. Paul's unhappiness and difficulties until 
he finds friends are drawn as if from life. The scene of the 
breaking down of the barrier of reserve between Jack and 
Paul, whose mutual love has so long been stifled, is good 
work, and really moving. Mr. Nichols has no difficulty in 
showing that some of the arrows of criticism which are shot at 
public schools might be directed also, or instead, at society in 
general. In the end, Paul Trevelyan learns that what matters 
is life: not ‘‘ art for art’s sake,’’ but ‘‘ art for life’s sake.”’ 
The book shows freshness of treatment and view. 


Paine (Ralph D.). THE CALL OF THE OFF-SHORE WIND. 

Constable [1920]. 8 in. 373 pp., 7/6 n. 813.5 

In his tale of the latter days of the Maine schooners and 

shipbuilding yards Mr. Paine describes the gallant fight put 

up by the hardy old captains against the steamships that 

were ousting them. The usual love-affaiis are combined with 
adventures afloat. 
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Patrick (Diana), THe Wiper Way. Hutchinson [1920]. 


7% in. 304 pp., 7/6 n. 

Miss Diana Patrick is a new aspirant to the chorus of young 
authors who live in the hope of writing their way into the 
great heart of the public. Whether she has any original talent, 
whether she will one day find herself playing a small part, 
Temains to be seen. In ‘‘ The Wider Way”’ her behaviour 
does not for a moment depart from the accepted behaviour 
of all the other young aspirants : it is harmless and pretty and 
silly. 

Walton (George Lincoln). Oscar MONTAGUE, PARANOIAC. 
Lippincott, 1919. 8 in. 304 pp., 6/ n. 813.5 

Dictionaries inform us that a “‘ paranoiac’’ is a person 
suffering from mental derangement in the form of chronic 
hallucination. In short, this is an attempt by Dr. Walton to 
portray in narrative form some of the mental traits he has 
previously dealt with in a more professional way. There is 
the paranoiac himself, ‘‘ 2 victim of environmental dislocation,” 
who “ cannot find his place in the band, but wants to play 
trombone on the drum’’; his mother, ‘‘« worrier’’; his 
father, ‘‘ a degenerate scion’’; and soon. They are clearly 
drawn, and are thoroughly lifelike people, whose lives, without 
anything brilliant or startling, are full of quiet interest, 
humorous or pathetic. The author considers also the question 
of their mental improvement and of the legal aspects of their 
foibles. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Johnson (Samuel). 

Jensen (Gerard Edward), ed. Boswe.i’s LIFE oF JOHNSON 
(abridged). With notes and an introduction (‘‘ Riverside 
Literature Series’’). Harrap [1920]. 74 in. 242 pp. 
front. (pors.), index, 2/6 n. 920 

Acceptable biographical and other notes are appended to 
this convenient abridgment of ‘‘ Boswell.’’ There is also 

a useful introduction. 


Rye (Walter), THe FatsE PEDIGREE AND ARMS OF THE 
FAMILY OF BACON OF SUFFOLK, THE ANCESTORS OF SIR 
NICHOLAS BACON; OF FRANCIS Bacon (LORD VERULAM), 
AND OF THE PRESENT PREMIER BARONET; critically 
examined and exposed by Walter Rye. Norwich, 
Roberts & Co., Ten Bell Lane, 1919. 84 in. 58 pp. —_. 
indexes, paper, to subscribers 5/ n. 

The author’s thesis is that the Bacons of mare... 
and the family of the Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, are 
quite distinct. None of the lands which the Baconsthorpe 
family held can be traced to the Lord Keeper's Suffolk 
ancestors. The father of Sir Nicholas, says Mr. Rye, was 
only the sheep reeve to the Abbot of Bury; and it was not 
until Nicholas ‘‘ had become a very big man indeed ”’ that he 
thought of tacking on to the old Norfolk family, and getting 
a grant of their arms under cover of a fictitious pedigree. 
Washington (George). 

Jones (C. Sheridan). A Snort Lire oF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Rider, 1920. 7} in. 182 pp. por., 3/6 n. 920 

An acceptable sketch of Washington as a private gentleman, 
a leader of men, a victorious commander, and President of 
a new republic. Washington’s mental attitude at the outset 
of the colonists’ revolt is clearly portrayed. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Buxton (Noel) and Leese (C. Leonard). BALKAN PROBLEMS 
AND EuRoOPEAN PEAcE. Allen & Unwin [1920]. 7} in. 
135 pp. index, 4/6 n. 949.7 
This clear and interesting little book on Balkan political 
problems falls into three parts: (1) a history of pre-war 
European pulitics in the Balkans; (2) the policies pursued 
duiing the war by the Entente and Allied Powers, with par- 
ticular reference to Bulgaria; and (3) the probable future of 
the Balkans. The book displays considerable knowledge, 
and the matter is well arranged. 


*Petrie (William Matthew Flinders). Some Sources oF HUMAN 
History. S.P.C.K., 1919. 8in. 128 pp. bibliog. index, 


5/ n. 90 
‘‘ Unwritten History,’ that is to say, the vestiges ot 
primeval life; ‘“‘ Byways of Written History,’’ that is, 


Egyptian and Mesopotamian checks upon chronology, records 
of life in distant epochs in India and China, and coins and 
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other objects shedding light on customs and manners ; and, 
finally, ‘‘ Habit, Custom and Law,” the historical data to be 
found by analysis of social systems at different epochs—these 
are the three groups of materials recommended and displayed 


for study by Professor Petrie. PLEASE HELP 


Schuré (Edouard), Les PropH&TES DE LA RENAISSANCE. 
Paris, Perrin, 1920. 74in. 372 pp. paper, 5fr. n. 901 

In these portraits of Dante, the precursor, and Leonardo, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Correggio, the great artists of TH E 
the Renaissance, M. Schuré contemplates that event as the | 
temporary union of Hellenism and Christianity from which 


two immortal daughters were born, Italian Sculpture and , 
Painting. Leonardo, the universal genius, was the forerunner 
of the modern world and modern science; Raphael realized 


the fusion of the two hostile worlds by joining them under the 
symbol of beauty ; Michael Angelo tried to remould the two 


worlds by the force of intellect; Correggio lifts to celestial 
spheres by the strength of love. ‘‘ Ce que la Science, la ARMY 
Beauté, et la Force ont commencé, l’Amour seul peut l’achever.”’ 
To-day, says M. Schuré, another Renaissance is in preparation, 


which will be a veritable resurrection, for it is in vain that the 
gaolers of the human soul, cleverly camouflaged, take pride 
in their shortsightedness and scepticism, and organize a 

conspiracy of silence round the idées-méres of the Renaissance. TO HELP OTHERS. 
It will be seen that he treats his subject less as a historian 


than as a philosopher, seeking deep analogies between that 
time and this. 
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SECONDHAND BOOKS. 


In ms , 185, Natural Science and For Men still serving it has RECREATION | 
Mathematics. | 
a » Catalogue 186, Occult, Mysticism, Folk Lore, CENTRES in Rhineland, and in France 
Orientalia. English and Foreign Literature. D 
Librarians, Executors, and others desirous of either disposing and Belgium. 


of or buying Fine, Rare, or Standard Books in all classes of 
Literature are invited to communicate with 
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Authors’ Agents, etc. 
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MAC MILLAN’S LIST 
Life of William Booth, the 


Founder of the Salvation Army. 

By HAROLD BEGBIE. .With three Photogravures 

and numerous other Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols 

8vo. £2 2s. net. 

The Times :—‘‘ A book of extraordinary interest, and the 

picture which he draws is a faithful and living portrait of one 

of the most remarkable personalities of the reigns of Victoria 
and Edward VII.” 


Through Deserts and Oases 
of Central Asia. 


By Miss ELLA SYKES, F.R:G.S., Author of ‘‘ Through 
Persia on a Side-Saddle,’’ etc., and Brigadier-General Sir 
PERCY SYKES, K.C.I.E., C.M.G., Author of “A 
History of Persia,” etc. With Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo. 21s. net. 


The Handbook of Cyprus. 


E1GHTH Issue. Edited by HARRY CHARLES LUKE, 
B.Litt., M.A., and DOUGLAS JAMES JARDINE, 
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